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Why Not Be An Expediter 
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The Writer's Reward 
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Greeting-Card Verse Markets 


Love-Story Magazines 
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Markets for Articles 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Established 1897 — Incorporated 1904 


Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to 
conduct courses of study in any or all branches of learning. 


CURRICULUM 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT 
Short Story Writing 
Short Short Story Writing 
Advanced Story Criticism 


Personal Coaching 


Essentials of Writing Techniques 


Plot Construction 
Play Writing 


Juvenile Story Writing e Poetics and Versification 


*Juvenile Book Writing Advanced Poetics 
& = 


Article Writing Novel Writing 
Advanced Article Criticism e 


*Filler and Short Feature *Market Study 
* cy 


Editorial Writing News Writing 
® 


Practical English Advanced Practical English 


*These courses now in preparation 
Enroll now; be ready 


Write today for information 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 








CREATIVE CRITICISM 


You want to know what is right 
about your story, and how to make it 
better. You want help with technique. 


We specialize in 4ertvice 


Your story is your own and you like it, but it does not 
come up to your expectations, and you want to know why. 


The way you handle ideas, the words you use, how you 
present your characters, the way-you make your story step 
ahead: these are all ‘’technique.’’ We can help you with the 
techniques of expression, with story structure, with 
dramatic effects. 


We shall read your story with friendliness and respect; 
we will always criticize in the same way. 


We check steadily with editors; our market information 
is up-to-date. We suggest markets, but do not sell. 


FEES 


Stories Articles Verse Criticism—$1.00 for each 
Novelettes Novels poem of 20 lines or less—the minimum 
Constructive thoughts about your price. Poems of over 20 lines and less 
whole story organization, material, than 100 lines, 5c a line; poems over 





style; suggestions for revision; market- 
ing comments. $1.00 each thousand 
words and final fraction. Two 2500- 
word stories submitted together would 
be $3.00 each, but a 5000-word story 
would be $5.00. Minimum charge for 
any manuscript, $2.00. 


These fees are payable in advance. 


100 lines, and collections of poems 
aggregating over 500 lines, 4c a line. 


Play Criticisms—$1!0.00 for a one- 
act drama, or for the first ect of a 
larger play: $5.00 for each additional 
act. 


They do not include postage for 


return, which you should always enclose. 


Manuscript Service Department 


The Home Correspondence School 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 
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Famous Authors Recommend Palmer Training 


Rupert Hughes writes: 
work, 


matter of home 


“Since authorship is essentially a 
it is one of the few arts of which 


much can ‘be taught by correspondence. I have found Palmer 


Institute's 
and helpful.” 


instruction 
(Other famous authors who endorse Palmer 


material most interesting, intelligent 


Institute include Katharine Newlin Burt, Edward Thompson 
and Gertrude Atherton.) 


To Writers Who Earn 
Less Than *6000 a Year 


Let’s face facts: 
fully than ever before; 


selling more material at higher rates than ever before. 


(1) editors are scrutinizing manuscripts more care- 
(2) some writers are earning good money — 


If you’re not 


getting your share of editors’ checks, it may not be because you lack 
talent, but that you need to know more about the professional devices 


and techniques that editors look for. 


Read What Graduates Say 


Now Sells to Big Maguzines 
“Since studying the Palmer 
Institute course, I've been 
Sable to sell to the Pet, 
Reader's Digest, Life, 
American, Coronet, Liberty, 
Eequire, and other top pay 
magazines. It's the finest 
course anywhere.” — Keith 
Monroe, Santa Monica, Calif 


One Sale Pays for Course 

“I learned a priceless lesson; I had fun 
@nd adventure I also received a check 
More than enough to pay for the course 
Truly Palmer Institute training gets re 
Suits!” Diane Dunann, Portiand, Ore 
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K-80, 1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Please send free beck explain how 

home-stedy may ~-y® to 
writing. Ne salesman 
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That is the kind of home-study 
training Palmer Institute has ren- 
dered for 30 years to help writers 
find the most direct road to suc- 
cess and recognition. 


Remember: authorship is one of 
the few professions where earn- 
ings are virtually unlimited — 
where income depends on ability. 
Find out how Palmer may pre- 
pare you for real success. 


Free Book Tells How 

You Learn at Home 
To learn how Palmer Institute home- 
study training can help you, send for 
free book, ‘‘The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories," which explains 
Palmer's unique method 
of training for highest 
pay in all fields: short 
stories, novels, mysteries, 
radio scripts, feature ar- 
ticles. Send today. 
Palmer institute of Authorship, Since 1917 


Mamber, National Home Study Council 


Desk K-80, 1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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WRITER’S MONTHLY 


A JOURNAL FOR ALL WHO WRITE 





Volume 76 Jury, 1950 Number 1 





Contents 


EXPERIENCE MEETING 
THE THOUGHT COUNTS — Ferol Schoenrock 
DO YOU KNOW THE ANSWERS? — Dorothy C. Haskin 
NEWSPAPER FREE LANCE — Susan B. Pendleton 














WHY DON’T YOU BE AN EXPEDITER? — Elizabeth Searle LQmb ceccnccmsmmn 
LONGHAND — Waldo Wright 
THE WRITER’S REWARD — Jessie C. E. Perry 
THE EDITOR HAS A NOTION — (Notebooks and Files) 
WHEN THE WRITER READS 
PRIZE CONTESTS 
WHERE TO SELL 




















Greeting-Card Verse Markets 
Markets for Articles 
Love-Story Magazines 
Canadian Magazines 

Trade Publications 
Miscellaneous 





Published monthly by Wrirer’s MontHLy, 29 Worthington St., Springfield 3, 
Mass. Copyright by The Home Correspondence School. All rights reserved. 
Entered at the Springfield, Mass., Post Office as Second Class Matter. 


Editor, Lew H. Morse; Associate Editor, Vicroria E. WIEGAND 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year 
Canadian, $2.75; Foreign, $3.00 a year 











Experience Meeting 


Material for this department, if accepted, is paid for in longer or shorter subscrip- 
tions according to length. Contributions not longer than 300 words are preferred. 


All material must be double-spaced. 








* B N T E 0 agents everywhere 


to sell magazine subscriptions. 
Liberal commission. Write 
DELONG SUBSCRIPTION 
AGENCY, INC., Lafayette, 








Indiana. 














MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Strong brown kraft envelopes, well gummed, 


¢t will carry your manuscript in good con- 

tlon—20 going-out envelopes (size 4'/, x 10%) 
nd 20 coming-back envelopes (size 4'/¢ x 9'/2) 
@r 4 envelopes (either size) 


$1.00 postpaid 


WRITER'S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


HOW TO WRITE, 
WHAT TO WRITE 
AND WHERE TO SELL 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile 
Story Writing, Article & Feature Writing, 
Versification, Story Criticism. and others. 


Gur moderately priced courses offer 
just whet you are seeking—constructive 
cfiticism: frank, honest, practical advice; 
rea! teaching. 
Hundreds of pupils have written 
successful short-stories, erticles 
and poems: have won substential 
prizes in literary contests: are 
selling their material to leading 
megezines. 


Catalogue sent upon request 
THE HOME 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 15 Springfield 3, Mess. 





Unavailable items cannot be returned. 


Longer articles have given way 
to picture story form in Home 
Movies magazine, 3923 W. 6th 
St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. Manag- 
ing Editor Will Lane writes: “We 
are in the market now for more 
helpful, instructive articles which 
can be told mostly with pictures, 
and only a minimum of text. The 
should be brief and 


Mr. Lane and his asso- 


writing 
snappy.” 
ciates always send prompt and 
helpful replies to queries of pros- 
pective writers. 
Beginners shouldn't 
the short story markets offered by 


overlook 


comics magazines. Two publishers 
who use short-shorts are Fawcett 
Publications, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York 18, N. Y., and Famous Fun- 
nies, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
18, N. Y. Harold A. Moore of 
Famous Funnies, Inc., outlines the 
general requirements as follows: 
“Our stories must be 1500 words 
in length, packed with good, clean 
action and wholesome adventure, 
and designed for youngsters be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 15 
years.” As usual, the best plan is 
to study some stories in “comic 
books” before attempting to sell to 
them. Length is very important; 
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some editors insist on exactly 1500 
words! Usual payment is $25. 
—yj.s. 


Weddings are one of the best 
paying items for reporters to 
county papers. Details must be 
described, and if the descriptions 
are too brief the editor is not go- 
ing to be happy. 

What should be included in a 
wedding report? Here is the list: 
Name of bride. Address of bride. 
Bride’s parents. Name of bride- 
groom. Address of bridegroom. 
Bridegroom’s parents. Address of 
his parents. Time of the wedding. 
Date of the wedding. Place of the 


wedding. Number of guests. Of- 
ficiating minister. Single or double 


ring ceremony. Decorations de- 
scribed in detail. Music: who 
plays, sings, names of composi- 
tions. Attendants: names, frocks, 
flowers, etc., in detail. Include 
ring bearer and flower girls, if 
any. “James of ushers. Name and 
address of best man. With whom 
did the bride enter. Frock, flow- 
ers, traveling dress in detail. At 
home: where and when. Wedding 
trip. Schools, honors, occupation, 
etc., of the couple. Out-of-town 
guests. Reception or other enter- 
tainment for the wedding party 
Also any other interesting facts 
you can dig up. 

Does it sound easy to write up 
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The Best Way to Get Started 


WRITING FOR 
MAGAZINES 


Develop the working babit -un- 
der the personal direction of 
an experienced writer or editor. 


HE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, a 

private school completely owned — 
and operated by success itors and 
writers, offers a series of fascinatin 
assignments designed to get you start 
and keep you writing. are sent 
regularly to your home, where you 
work on them in spare time. give 
Laendgiral pay ce  care Br the 
way professi writers polished 
theirs—by writing continually. 

You may concentrate on either short 
story or article work, advancing as 
rapidly as your ability warrants. 

Every assignment you submit is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. 

FREE CATALOG 

Writers themselves active in the magazine 
field help you find your best outlets, often 
suggest markets you might never have heard 
of. Send the coupon today for the free 
catalog which tells you 

VETERANS! 


how you may get started 

toward a writing career. 
This course 
approved for 


veterans‘ training 





THE MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE, Inc. 


Dept. 477-B, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


s @& te es ee ro = cod oe os is = es 
The Magazine Insti Iac. 

Dept. 477-B, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 

pee 5 tler Contes New York 20, N. Y. 











Please send your free catalog, without 
obligation, to: 





CO Check here if eligible under G.I. Bill 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman 
will cali.) 











PERSONALIZED 


LL Aino 


JEWEERY 


Bracelets 
Pendants 


ns 
ins 
Each piece individually designed. Made 


by hand. These unique attractive articles 
may be hed for as little as $7.50. 


‘goer - HANDCRAFT 
SERVICE 


rendon Str 
Spring lag Massachs usetts 





WRITERS 
WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 
Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein, Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits, This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion, True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles 
plus 1000 others in the past 15 years to 
over 100 different national magazines. 


b. My students—WRITING AND SLANT- 
No TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are 
featured today in scores of newsstand 
publications. 

. I have developed a NEW—COMPLETE- 
LY PERSONAL — ABSOLUTELY IN- 
DIVIDUAL—Course in Article Writing 
SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL TAL- 
ENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL 
TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS 

. No offer AS UNIQUE—AS DIFFERENT 
—AS PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGIN. 
NING WRITER ‘OR THE PROFES- 
SIONAL—has ever before been made by 
a SELLING WRITER AND RECOG.- 
NIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
“Writing To Direct Order Only."’ 


. WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 BROADWAY CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 





Writers Monthly 


half a column or more about any 
wedding? Well, if you have to 
rely on facts given by the families 
it isn’t always so easy. Too many 
people rely on such expressions as 
“out of this world” to describe 
everything from music to refresh- 
ments. Sometimes the editor’s 
comments are caustic enough to 
merit printing, carefully camou- 
flaged, of course. At other times 
amusing expressions may be noted 
when the family is giving the 
details. 

The readers of the Times and 
the Star haven’t been told this, 
but the checks I pick up from 
fillers such 
sources pay far more than the ten 
cent per column inch paid by the 
papers for the news. — M. s. 


written from just 


Modern Day Topper, Modern 
Age, Inc., Midland Bldg., Chicago 
3, Ill., brightened the sad home- 
coming of a short story by saying 
they were unable to use it at this 
time but with the invitation to try 
again. ‘We are always interested 
in short stories of general family 
interest, about 1000 words in 
length, and we shall hope to hear 
from you again.” 

Grit, Williamsport, Pa., sent 
some of my contributions limping 
back, but kept a “My Town” 
essay, several Curioddities and a 
couple of poems which induced 
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me to forgive all. Small town 
citizens stand a good chance of 
placing articles of about 300 
words on why they are proud of 
their town. Payment is $5,. on 
publication. Grit has many de- 
partments welcoming lesser con- 
tributions. — A. G. B. 


How many of you have con- 
sidered the almanac as a filler 
market? Household hints, farming 
short-cuts; better methods for the 
countryman and his wife to ac- 
complish their tasks, are the type 
of briefs printed. One such alma- 
nac is issued by the De Laval 
Separator Company. Address their 
almanac editor, 165 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 

That big desk pad some non- 
writer gifted you with can be 
useful after all! Remove the 
blotter from the pockets and slice 
the pad in two with a razor — 
scissors can’t do a good job on the 
heavy composition. Each half 
firmly holds a thick working draft 
of manuscripts and they make 
handsome desk pieces, either laid 
flat or ‘standing with reference 
books. 

One market where the begin- 
ning writer isn’t so crowded by 
the professionals is radio. NBC’s 
Truth or Consequences program 
will pay five dollars for questions 
and Duz testimonials. Listen to 





CLEARANCE SALE 


of good second-hand reference books. 50c each, postpaid 


Argumentation and Debate, Denney, 
Duncan and McKinney 

The Art of Study, B. A. Hinsdale 

Cinema Craftsmanship, Frances Taylor 
Patterson 

Elements of Composition and Rhetoric, 
Virginia Waddy 

English Composition for College 
Women, Moore, Tompkins 
Maclean 

The Essay — How to Write It, D. 
Davis Farrington 

Essays and Essay Writing, William A. 
Tanner 

Essentials sn er sname Harrington 
and Frankenberg 

The Fiction Writers’ Question Book, 
Jobn Allen Boughton 

Introductory Lessons in English Gram- 
mar, Wm. H. Maxwell 

Introduction to English Literature, 
Henry S. Pancoast 

The Leading Facts of English History, 
D. H. Montgomery 

The Literary Workshop, Josephine 
Turck Baker 

Modern Essays and Stories, Frederick 
H. Law 

The Modern Novel, Wilson Follett 

Modern Punctuation, George Summey 

Off Mike, Jerome Lawrence 

Plotto, William Wallace Cook 

The Practice of Journalism, Walter 
W illiams 

Pronunciation of Standard English in 
America, George Philip Krapp 

Proofreading and Punctuation, Adele 
Millicent Smith 

Scenario Writing Today, Grace Lytton 

This is Your Language, Russell Cosper 

Types of the Essay, Benjamin A. 
Heydrick 

The Typical Forms of English Litera- 
ture, Alfred H. Upham 

What An Editor Wants, A. H. Bittner 

A Working Grammar of English 
Language, James C. Fernald 

The Writing of News, Charles G. Ross 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Springfield 3, Mass. 














Classified Advertising Rates: line; 
not less than 3 lines accepted. Remittance 
must accompany order. Count five average 
words to a line; name, address, and initials 
must be counted. Forms close 25th of Senend 
preceding month. Rates for Display Adver- 
tising on request. 


TYPING AND REVISING 
CRITICISM 





CALIFORNIA 


FRIENDLY, Expert HeLp. What every writer 
needs. Modern professional polish incorpo- 
rated; writer's personality and style retained. 
21 years’ bd non ctory service to world-wide 
clientele. Editing, revising, rewriting, ghost 
writing, instruction. Books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books, 
etc. Minimum $6.50. Rates. Writer learas by 
comparing. InmMa A. Gwin (Mrs. W. E.), 
2140 Empire St., STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA. 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943). 


ILLINOIS 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly typed, 45¢ r thousand; 
minor corrections; carbon free. pes thaw HINES, 
Box 148, Newton, Hlinois. 
ACCURATE TYPING. 50c per thourind words. 
One carbon. Reasonable rates sor poetry, 
shorts, etc. FIncHAM, 903 W. Beardsley, 
Champaign, Illinois. 


INDIANA 


EXPERIENCED | in preparation of author's s man- 
uscripts, including expert typing. Typing 
alone, 50¢ r 1000 words. DNA HERRON, 
124 W. 26th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING, 50¢ per thousand: minor 
corrections; one carbon LMA M. MORGAN, 
P. O. Box 95, Peru, _Indiana. 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING. Fece carbon and cover 
ges Mailed flat, 50¢ a thousand. I. IRENE 
OKE, 2407 Church Street, Fort Wayne 6, 
Indiana. 








KENTUCKY 





TyPinG SgEavice — Manuscripts, articles, 
legal, letters, form letters, labels, reports, 
poetry, fillers, jokes; also ADDRESSING and 
stufhng. By an expert. Quick, dependable, 
reasonable. Rates on r Samy References. 
Mary Lee Kassansans, Rt. 9, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 





MAINE 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING: 50¢ per thousand: minor 
corrections; free carbon. as. F. J. RossHaw, 
24 E. Metcalf, Brunswick, Maine. 


MICHIGAN 











50¢ per 1000; minor 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING: 
corrections; carbon. JULIA C. ALDRIDGE, 
16811 Rosemont, Detroit 19, Michigan. 





Writers Monthly 


it, 8:30 P.M. EST and 7:30 P.M. 
CST, Saturdays. Send your offer- 
ing to Truth or Consequences, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. — a. B. c. 


The publishers of Journal of 
Living, 1819 Broadway at Colum- 
bus Circle, New York 23, N. Y., 
inform me they prefer self-help 
articles of not more than 1200 
words, stressing concrete, appli- 
cable information, aiming at the 
more mature reader with the 
“you” approach. All rights pur- 
chased upon acceptance. 

Pathfinder, 1323 M St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C., is a news 
magazine. Material for their “By- 
paths” department should concern 
Really topical quips, 
limericks on 


the news. 
short poems and 
newsworthy subjects and people 
receive a premium above the reg- 
ular rate. ”Bypaths” is made up 
just over three weeks in advance 
of publication date. 

Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa., pre- 
fers three, four and five-line short 
gags. 

Marian Kessel, editor, Home 
Life, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 
1, Ill., writes that $10 is top price 
for any feature. Short or simple 
articles bring from $5 to $7. Con- 
tributors are warned that material 
is often held overlong due to rush 
work on the magazine. If con- 
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tributors do not wish to wait, 
return of the material should be 
requested. 

“Women Who Make Cents,” 
The Workbasket, 2401 Burling- 
ton, Kansas City 16, Mo., pays $2 
for each short article concerning 
specific women who have found 
ways to add to the family income. 
Food Editor of the same address 
pays $2 for any recipes for your 
family’s dish. None of 
foregoing material returned if not 
-J.c.s. 


favorite 


accepted. — 

The Organic Farmer, Emmaus, 
Pa., writes me that they are inter- 
ested in seeing material, with 
slant toward the scientific-minded 
farmer. It is their policy to oppose 
the use of chemical fertilizers and 
sprays and to emphasize the ad- 
vantages of natural fertilizers and 
organic matter. 

Successful Grocer, 176 West 
Adams St., Chicago 3, IIl., has 
informed me: “I sorry to 
inform you that we are purchasing 
no manuscripts nor making any 


am 


special assignments for at least the 
next six months, due to the fact 
that we are so heavily scheduled.” 

—cC.V.M 


The Instructor for the Sunday 
School, 728 Fuller Ave., S. E., 
Grand Rapids 6, Mich., is a 
weekly Protestant publication for 





TYPING AND REVISING 
MICHIGAN 








Stories, ARTICLES, Novelettes, Novels — 
Constructive thoughts about your whole story 
Organization, material, style and suggestions 
for revision. $1.00 each 1000 words. Two 
2500-word stories, submitted together, $5.00. 
A $000-word story, $5.00. Minimum charge, 
$2.00. Mrs. Grorcr EpFrcte, Milford, 
Michigan. 





MISSOURI 





MANuSCRIPTS TYPED: neatly and accurately. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 40¢ per 
1000 words. Etvet BLOOMFIELD, 3741 Walnut 
St., Kansas City 2, Mo. 


NEW YORK 


Your MANu SCRIPTS typed promptly, accurate- 
ly, professionally, by former publisher's secre- 
tary. S0¢ per 1000 words. Free carbon. 
Minor corrections. MItpreD BETZLER, 42 
Wheeler Ave., Pleasantville, N. 5 


OKLAHOMA 


Worp-By-Worp and general criticism of your 
manuscripts. Staff includes writers with 
metropolitan newspaper and college teaching 
backgrounds, poet, expert typist. Photostories a 
specialty. Reasonable rates. MARK STRONG 
& Associates, Stillwater, Okla. 


PENNSYLVANIA 











Cag 9 a 
word s or 
MARGARET att ny i 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED pro me pil 
accurately, 50¢ per thousan 


novel-length MSS. 
584, |, Bryn 1 Mawr, Pa. 





BOOKS 


AND COURSES ON WRITING 
rented, and exchanged. Details 
INSTRUCTION EXCHANGE, 84 
Washington, Peabody, Mass. 

WHERE TO SELL MAGAZINE ARTICLES (Allard 
and Lin) lists and classifies over 1400 maga- 
zines regularly buying non-fiction. Order direct 
from publisher, 32 50. postpaid, on money- 
back guarantee. Wm. ©. BROWN COMPANY, 
Publishers, Dubuque, lowa. 

Writers Here's Your Bonus! 9 chapters of 
proven facts for fun and funds from your 
work. Postpaid, $1. Etoisr Cozens, New 
Smyrna Beach, Florida. 


BOOK MSS. WANTED 
Novels, Religious Books, 
published on a NEW PLAN. 
POETRY BOOKS $129.50 
WRITE 
THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
1435 Second, Dallas 10, Texas 








Usep Books 
bought, sold, 
free. SMITH 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


LET US PRINT your books, 
lications, stationery, ete Quality work at 
lowest possible cost. Free price list ADAMS 
PRINTING, Dept. WM, 30 W. Washington 
St., Chicago 2, Il 


preereng ait 


Blocked? Not sell 
sympathetic 
Street, New 


AUTHORS IN TROUBLE? 
ing? I give honest, constructive 
ial» Mary Main, 76 Charles 
York ¢ City 14 


SELF-INSTRUCTION Courses in Writing Fi 
tion and Articles. Particulars Free. Wd5Lt 
BrivemMan, Dept. WM, New Uim, Minn 
SCENES : tainted a ee 
GAFARANCE of bound volu WRITER'S 
cceens for the years 192 1922, 1923, 
1924 1925 19246 $c ol Address 
Writer's Montnuiy, Dept Springheld 3, 
Mass 


—_——-- 


read COMPASS 
THE ONLY 


reollegiate cul- 
POETRY 
ART 


national nte 
t@ral review FICTION 
CRITICISM DRAMA - MUSIC 
Send l5e for October issue 
Year sub. $1.00 
wml c/o COMPASS REVIEW 
51 West 4th St New York City 


SOCIAL 


Correspondence Club 
the thrill of romance thre this select club! 
jons-by-letter. This club ie condacted on « high 
to i ip inaste, vetined, marriageable men and women 
ad | service . 


‘+i. 
trie 
Est. 1922...Sealed pertice- 


s 
aetionwide coos ev 
FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 968, Jacksonville, Florida 





oe - 
&GIVE YOUR STORY 


* originality ° brilliance 


shrengith 
Twelve 
have taught me that 
Story isan “idea of gold, 


Lior @&O LAS 


vital idea in 


plot, 


story 


years of intimate work with writers 


somewhere in every 


original, valuable 


IZE 
your 
style and 


in finding this story 


and giving i the 
appeal; building 1 
dreamed that 
The cost is $4 for 
(Other lengths by 


best in 
into the you have 


some day you would write. 
any short-story 


arrangement ) 


—e a OR AR ¥ EC. EF 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road, West Hartford 7, Conn 


Pr R oO 





Writer's Monthly 


children nine years of age and 
older. They prefer stories of 2000 
words, report promptly and pay 
one-half cent a word, with a $10 
maximum, on or before publica- 
The editor, John H. Schaal, 


as to why 


tion. 


always writes a note 
material is rejected. I sent him an 
Indian story and he wrote that his 
readers would not be interested in 
that type of story, but stated he 
liked my style of writing and in- 
vited me to submit another fiction 
piece. 

I recently sent him a story in 
which a child learned that bor- 
rowing stealing. 


can actually be 


He rejected it with “Somehow 


this story does not strike the right 


note as I read it. It has a good 
moral but I'd rather not get our 
children readers involved in a 
theft. 

The Christian Education Com- 
, Highland, Ill., pub- 
magazines — Little 
children 
and prefer stories of 
The Children’s Hour, 
1000 words; and 


2500 words. 


Try us again.” 
pany, Box 31 
three 
Story 
3 - 4, 
450 words; 
for ages 9 - 14, 
The Chnstian Parent, 
They four - page 
pamphlet with rejections. This 
lists 10 reasons for returning the 
story, plus an 11th one left blank. 
this was filled in by 
the editors, with “Language not 
simple enough for Little Folks. 


lishes 
Folks 
aged 


Time, for 


send a novel, 


In my case 





Experience Meeting 


See Page 4.” Many helpful hints 
on writing are listed in this folder, 
and these can well apply to other 
juvenile publications. — E. M. Cc. 
The Tiger’s Eye, 374 Bleeker 
St., New York 14, N. Y., is re- 
turning all manuscripts with the 
following communication: “The 
Tiger's Eye is suspending publica- 
tion. The editors are grateful for 
the interest and support the maga- 
zine has received during the two 
and a half years of existence, and 
thank you for sending your manu- 
script for our consideration.” One 
of the better verse markets has 
thus gone out of existcnce. 
Fravessi-Lamont, Inc., 55 Gouv- 
erneur St., Newark 4, N. J., and 
Southern Greeting Card Co., 216 
S. Pauline St., Memphis, Tenn., 
the market for free- 


are not in 


lance verse at present. — F. E. L. 


Wheeler Newspaper Syndicate, 
302 Bay St., Toronto, Canada, is 
temporarily out of the market. 

Trailer Topics, 28 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl., sets a limit 
of 3000 words for their manu- 
They would like photos 
if possible. 

Some of us are using portable 
typewriters with their short rollers 
and finding it impossible to insert 
#11 envelopes in them. I finally 


solved the problem by buying #9 


scripts. 
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Sell in Three Months 
or Your Money Back!! 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH, 
You Can Write and Sell Juvenile Material. 
I've sold over 3000 Juvenile Articles and 
Stories. Now I'm teaching how to do it. 


CRITICISM—ALSO—COLLABORATION 
Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 
Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328, Cleveland 3, Ohio 


HOW TO GET YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED 


Our basic policy is to encourage new authors. 
If you are loaking for a publisher of your 
book (or pamphlet), learn how we can heip 
you. Send us your manuscript or write today 
for Free Booklet FF, 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 35 So. William St., N. Y. 4 








"LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written mil 
lions of words of stories, articles, books, for 
hundreds of satisfied clients. I may be able 
to help you see your name in print and make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable 
rates. Particulars FREE. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. WM, 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn, 





| Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing chec ks of $1 to 


every day. The easiest way to 
No previous experience nec 


FREE DETAILS. No 


$100, offered 
write tor pay. 
essary. Send for 
obligation. 


SAUNDERS M, CUMMINGS 
468-5 Independence Bida., Colorado Springs, Colo 





REMEMBER THE NAME 
MILDRED I. REID'S WRITERS COLONY 
For a profitable vacation with priv. instr., room, 
meals. For proof that I can practice what I teach 
REMEMBER THE NOVEL—‘THE DEVIL'S 
HANDMAIDENS” Pr. $5.00. 

MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! 
WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! 
WRITERS: LET'S PIAT! ........-- 
WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! 
WRITERS: TRY SHORT-SHORTS! 
WRITERS: LEARN to EARN! 

MILDRED 1}. 

Contoocock, New Hampshire 


sssess 
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JUVENILE STORY 
WRITING 


25 PRACTICAL LESSONS 


How Well Can You 
*Plot Stories for Young Folks? 
*Create Characters? ‘°*Invent Ac- 
tion? °* Write Dialogue? * Show 
Setting? °* Make Alluring Titles? 
* Achieve Interest? °* Polish Your 
Work? °*Sell Your Story? 
Léarn all this and much more under 
the friendly, experienced and painstak- 
ing personal guidance of a competent 
ingtructor. 
This is not a course about writing but 
aétual writing. Seven complete stories 
written by the student, with many 
shorter exercises, and fully criticised, 
with marketing help. 


Our Fees Are Reasonable. 
For Information, Address 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. WM, Springfleld 3, Mass. 


— a waar 


reeling Cards 


orrespondence 
Cards and Daper 
Your Own Poem 

— Slumnate dik 
rite to pr taff Artist of 


find. 


| Customary 


Writer's Monthly 


| envelopes—that is, I use #9 and 


#10 envelopes rather than the 
#10 and #11. The 
#9 envelope is sometimes hard to 
It’s at 


usually available 


| printing firms. — H. L. 


I keep a file of almost every- 


| thing pertaining to writing, and 


| needless to say my files are crowd- 


ed. Until recently manuscripts 


| filed for revision became smudged 


| and dog-eared from the frequent 


| handling as I thumbed through to 


| find one I felt inclined to revise. 


| Now 


thanks to this little‘brain- 


| child” my manuscripts and other 





OTe 


cellophane envelope.—J. R. R. 


Springfield 3 Massachusetts 


| important papers stay fresh and 


unwrinkled. 

I simply cut sheets of cello- 
phane, the variety sold at ten- 
cent stores for gift wrapping 
into sheets slightly larger than a 
sheet of typewriter paper. After 
placing a manuscript between two 
of these cellophane sheets I seal 
the sides and bottom with scotch 
tape; the top is sealed with paper 
clips to allow easy removal when 
needed. To the 
“sealed” manuscript I attach a 


manuscript is 


small file card with the name of 
the publisher who rejected the 
manuscript, the date rejected and 
I feel is 


necessary. The manuscript is then 


any other information 


returned to the file, safe in its 





WRITER’S MONTHLY 
A Journal For All Who Write 





Volume 76 


Jury, 1950 


Number 1 





The Thought Counts 


c. GREETING 


card verse market wears a mask 
of two faces. To write for it is 
easy — and difficult. As with 
anything else, it is easy after you 
know how, and it is difficult in its 
little intangibilities. It’s like get- 
ting on an express train to go 
somewhere fast, and as the train 
goes along, you find that it isn’t 
an express at all, but a local that 
stops at every hitching post. Un- 
fortunately, most prospective verse 
writers get off at the first or 
second stop. 

Actually, there is little to writing 
for this market. Almost anyone 
can do it, and do it successfully. 
But it does take a lot of time and 
patience and real steadfastness. 


Ferol Schoenrock 


I think the real trouble comes 
in the fact that most verse writers 
put too much emphasis on the 
“verse” instead of the “thought” 
part of their rhymes. Most people 
who tackle the greeting card field 
can already put simple rhymes 
together. And from my experience 
as an editor, I found that writers 
tend to sacrifice the thought for a 
cute or unique rhyme. 

Now when you go into a card 
shop, you don’t say to yourself, J 
must get a nice sounding verse. 
You buy-a card to express a wish, 
greeting, or sentiment. Right? 
Therefore, it seems reasonable to 
assume that the writer of these 
verses should emphasize the 
thought of the particular verse he 
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is writing, and make the rhyme 
fall in with the thought and not 
the other way around. For in- 
stance: 


“At Easter Time my attention 
naturally 
On lilies, 


such, and bright blue beam- 


focusses 


crosses, tombs, and 


ing crocuses ‘ 


Nifty rhyme, but who would 


want to receive that cheery little 


greeting? No editor, certainly. A 


rhyme, no matter how cute or 


clever, needs the right thought 


behind it to make it sell 


card publishers are not 


Greeting 
out to 
publish the latest poetry; they are 


out to get the customer's dime. 
They want 


what everyone else wants to say, 


writers who can say 


and in words which are honest, 
Sincere, and not trite. 

The best way to accustom your- 
self to the sort of thing publishers 
and editors want, is to study the 
And I mean 


them- 


¢ards on the market. 
to really 
Selves they hold a wealth of infor- 
mation 
what makes them click 

This is a 
Take a card 
that 
What is the 

Does it 


study them In 


Take them apart and see 
wonderful exercise 
now on the market 


or one vou have received 


yourse!f wish it 
compliment 
How? What is 


there about the verse which makes 


expresses 4 


the recipient? 


the recipient feel better for having 


Writers Monthly 


received it? Did the writer of the 
verse succeed in taking an old 
thought and making it seem new 
and fresh? How? 

Now take the thoughts in the 
verse and write your own verse in 
different Here’s an 
ample. 
card? 

“Thanks for the gift 

And especially the thought, 
There was no limit 
To the pleasure they brought.” 


words. ex- 


Suppose you take this 


What is the thought? Well, 
boiled down, it simply says Thank 
you not only for the swell gift, but 
the thought, too, which meant a 
lot to me. Now, taking this same 
thought, suppose we rewrite it 


something like this: 


“Thanks for the thought, 
It sure gave us a lift, 
And thanks so much, too, 
For the wonderful gift.” 


There. Now you have a new 


verse. It says the same thing in 
different words, and this sort of 
thing is exactly what editors want. 
There is no copyright on ideas, 
and any idea on the greeting card 
market, with the exception of 
humorous novelty cards, is yours 
for the taking. 

When editing, I often received 
letters from disappointed verse 
that 

and cer- 


insisted their 


different 


writers who 


material was 
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tainly salable. Perhaps the trouble 
was that it was too different. 
After all, the general public has 
come to accept greeting cards for 
what they are. They know more- 
or-less what to expect when they 
enter a card shop, and the things 
they want to say to Aunt Susie, 
the next door neighbor, and the 
kid brother haven’t changed much 
over the years. 
connected with the 
thought of the verse is its send- 
ability. 
your uncle likes to fish is no reason 


Closely 
For instance, just because 


to presume that all uncles like to 
fish. Therefore, you don’t men- 
tion it in an Uncle verse. If your 
father 
heaven’s sake don’t write a verse 
for Father saying you like the way 
he twirls it when he’s mad. Don’t 
presume that all brothers have 
high marks in school, or that all 
sisters have red hair, that all aunts 
are overweight, or that all grad- 


wears a mustache, for 


uates have A. B. degrees and are 
going into advertising. 

It is pretty safe to count on 
brothers being regular 
with interests in general activities 


fellows 


such as sports, movies, etc. Fathers 
generally like to sit by the fireside 
with the evening paper and pay 
the bills. Mothers cook and sew, 
made cookies for you when you 
were small, and probably adminis- 
tered a few scoldings. Play up 
good qualities and go easy on the 
undesirable personal traits. 

You don’t, in a card to your 
Mother-in-Law, mention how you 
hated at first the thought of her 
coming to live with you. She may 
well figure it is more truth than 


poetry. You can see how these 


taboos came into being. They 
narrow down the buying public. 
In order for a verse to be profit- 
able to the publisher, it musi sell 
to a great number of people. So 
stick to the general stuff. 
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The same applies to the sender. 
For instance, the verse on a card 
to Father should be 
either son or daughter to send. A 
Mother-in-Law verse should be 
flexible to be sent by either son-in- 


right for 


law or daughter-in-law. Actually, 
the less said about the sender, the 
better. 
directed to the recipient as much 
as possible. 

To sell verse, it should be writ- 
ten so that 
Send it to anyone. 


The emphasis should be 


almost anyone can 
This is very 
important. 

It might be a good idea to say 
a few words about actually mar- 
keting your verse. Type your 
verse, double spaced, on slips of 
Paper or cards approximately 
three by five inches. Type only 
one and don’t 


attach the cards in any way. Your 


verse to a card 
Mame and full address in upper 
left-hand corner, the type verse it 
Christmas, 


is, such as Easter, 


Wniter’s Monthly 


Birthday, in the right-hand cor- 
Then your verse beneath. 
Put your verses in an envelope 


ner. 


and enclose a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed return envelope. No letter 
of any kind is needed, and it is 
better if you do not enclose one. 
The editor knows that the verses 
are sent to him for his considera- 
tion, and if he keeps them, he will 
notify you. Also, the return en- 
velope is important. I used to 
return verses whether there was a 
return envelope or not, but I was 
a softie. Most companies won't, 
and couldn’t afford, the expense 
even if they wanted to. 

Don’t send the editor a hard 
luck I received quite a 
number of letters a day from in- 
valids, housewives, and struggling 
writers told me all their 
troubles along with their verses. 
Of course, I quite sympathized 
with them, but at the same time 
I could not accept verses on that 
basis alone, any more than you 
can go into a bank and get money 
whenever you are in trouble. Let 
the editor do his job with a clear 
conscience. 

I remember one Texan lady in 
particular, who sent in about a 
hundred verses folded double. She 
not only told me her life history, 
but enclosed a snapshot of herself 
and her family on the back stoop. 
All of which was very nice until I 


story. 


who 





Do You Know the Answers? 


noticed a rejection slip from an- 
other publisher demurely peeking 
out from the pack. 

Out of kindness for the lady, I 
threw the rejection slip away, but 
the photo and verses were re- 
turned promptly in a company 
envelope. Editors are human, and 
thoughtlessness and _ carelessness 
affects them the same way they 
do anybody else. 

That is why a professional look- 
ing presentation of your material 
is important to you. It stamps 
your work as material ready for 
immediate consideration. 


Do You Know 


A. HUNDRED 


and fifty dollars from the Satur- 
day Evening Post! I know that is 
the check you want, but mean- 
while, how about a way to earn 
money for your stamps, typewriter 
ribbon and bond paper? 

Quizzes can earn it for you. 
They bring from one dollar up, 
but not very far up. Two dollars 
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The wonderful thing about 
writing for the greeting card field 
is that you have a straightforward 
chance for success. There are pro- 
fessionals in the field, of course, 
but the bulk of the verse that 
crosses the editorial desk is from 
housewives, shut-ins, and people 
who work outside and enjoy the 
benefits of a creative and remu- 
nerative hobby. In any case, pro- 
fessional or amateur, writing verse 
is a happy way to spend one’s 
time, and whether you crash into 
the big money class or not, you 
can’t really waste your time at it. 


The Answers? 


Dorothy C. Haskin 


to five dollars is the average price, 
depending not upon how long 
your quiz is, but how unusual! 

Quizzes are good practice for 
the aspiring writer because they 
require the same two things that 
a story does — an interesting style 
and an idea. 

A list of questions is sometimes 
printed as a quiz, but you'll snag 
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the editor’s checks quicker if you 
us€ a more interesting style. There 
are many different forms that can 
be used for a quiz. 

A TRUE OR FALSE quiz is a 
list of statements that the reader 
may check as either true, or not. 
A MULTIPLE CHOICE quiz is 
@ list of questions with a choice of 
two or three answers. A. MIX- 
MATCH quiz is two columns 
which have to be matched cor- 
rectly; such as the name of a man 
and his profession. A BLANK 
SPACE quiz is a number of fa- 
mous quotations or sayings with 
some of the words left blank. A 
CLUE quiz is a number of clues 
so that the reader may guess the 
identity of a man or a place, and 
the sooner the reader guesses, the 
smarter he is. A ZIG-ZAG quiz 
ig a column of names in which 
the last letter of one word is the 
first letter of the next word. A 
RHYME quiz is a two or four- 
line verse giving clues by which 
the reader may guess a person’s 
identity. 

But these are merely forms. The 
most important thing is you 
A list of odds 
and ends of questions may be a 


must have an idea. 


quiz, but it is not a good quiz. 
The editor can write that kind in 
a hurry if he has a space to fill. 

The questions in a quiz should 
be about the same subject, such as 
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names, money or ducks. Even 
then the quiz shouldn’t cover too 
wide a range, such as any question 
about flowers, or any question 
about the Bible. If it is about 
flowers, narrow it to those that 
have an animal for part of their 
name, such as snapdragon and 
cowslip. If about the Bible, nar- 
row it to one subject mentioned in 
the Bible. 

Tie your subject as close to- 
gether as possible. For instance, 
if doing a menu quiz, either have 
all the items on it the foreign 
names in our language, such as 
pate de foie gras and crepe 
suzette, or have all the items con- 
sist of food that is mentioned in 
the Bible. There may be, how- 
ever, variety within the chosen 
subject. If time is your subject, 
you may have the number of years 
that Rip Van Winkle slept and 
the number of years that Me- 
thuselah lived. 

Another way that editors like a 
quiz tied together is with a sea- 
sonal string. For May, write a 
quiz about mothers. For July, the 
Presidents are excellent. For Au- 


gust, places to go on a vacation. 
For September, work! You could 
list the tools that are used by 
different professions, or the age 
at which famous men completed 
their masterpieces. 

You may write a quiz about 
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work but don’t make the quiz too 
much work for yourself. Quizzes 
should be short. Believe it, or not, 
someone once submitted a quiz to 
Power which contained 150 ques- 
tions. Ten questions is long 
enough. Seven or eight is the 
average and if the subject is 
especially tricky, five questions are 
sufficient. 

There is a deep, dark profes- 
sional secret to the making of 
quizzes. Here it is—but don’t tell 
it to the readers. If you want the 
editor to print your quiz, it must 
be easy enough for the reader to 
solve. The reader enjoys a quiz 
he can solve, and the editor’s busi- 
ness is to please the reader. 

Your problem is not solving it, 
but having an idea for one. That 
answer is more simple than you 
think — write about whatever 
interests you — your hobby, dogs, 
famous quotations, trees, women. 
Do you know the answers? Then 
write the quizzes! 
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A few of the many markets: 

My ‘Counsellor (SS paper for 
juniors), Scripture Press, 434 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, III. 

Power (SS paper for young 
people), Scripture Press, 434 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, III. 

Youth Today (SS paper for 
young people), Conference Press, 
912 Belmont Ave., Chicago 14, IIl. 

My Chum (junior paper), 
Christian Education Co., Box 31, 
Highland, III. 

Hearthstone (family paper), 
Christian Board of Publication, 
2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo, 

David C. Cook (SS papers for 
all ages), Elgin, Ill. 

The Victorian (Catholic home 
magazine), Robert K. Doran, 
Editor, Lackawanna 18, N. Y. 

Grit (family magazine), Wil- 
liamsport 3, Penna. 

Coronet, 336 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.* 

This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Newspaper Free Lance 


O MANY OF 
those rejection slips, or of those 
Mice letters saying “We are so 
sorry that we cannot use your 
story (book, article, poem) at this 
time, and are returning express 
collect.” Or else, perhaps, “So 
sorry your manuscript does not fit 
in with our present needs.” 

But once in a while, just once 
in a blue moon, something bright 
and shining does come, a short 
Story accepted, a poem or two 
taken, an illustrated feature story, 
mavbe, and then the heart lifts up 
and with a kind of glow one 
thinks life is worth living after all. 

In the meantime, how does the 
would-be writer I have 
often wondered about that, unless 
he has an income from some other 
sOurce, perhaps holds a job down 
on the side, or unless, indeed, the 


exist? 


writer is so very successful that he 
can live on checks from editors. 

In my own experience, if I may, 
with some diffidence, tell my own 
story of struggling for recognition, 
with just enough gleams of success 


Susan B. Pendleton 


to keep the spirit alive, I have 
found writing for newspapers a 
paying job. 

This is often a prosaic task but 
it has its rewards in more ways 
than one. 

Most newspapers need a cor- 
respondent in all cities or towns, 
even small ones, in their area. For 
the correspondent this means 
usually a daily column telling of 
public affairs, church activities, 
Grange news, political events, 
elections, deaths, weddings, funer- 
als, historical doings and the like. 

Often a correspondent can take 
care of more than one paper, 
perhaps two or three, if they do 
not compete with each other, or 
do not serve the same circle of 
readers. 

The rates of pay may differ 
considerably. A big daily may 
pay twenty cents per inch, or 
twenty-five cents for  speciais, 
while a smaller one may pay only 
five cents. Doing this way I have 
been able to earn approximately 
$50 per month. One gets the 
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newspapers free besides, which is 
no small consideration. And it is 
surprising how many interesting 
stories bob up in their own way 
if one has “the nose for news”. 
Every town or small village has 
its own treasures of history and 
legend. There are stories about 
the Indians, perhaps, ghost stories, 
always of interest to everyone, 
tales about some especially inter- 
esting inhabitants, past or present, 
such as Lorenzo Dow, the Old 
Leather Man, the Murdered Ped- 
dler, who seems to have existed 
nearly everywhere. 

Then there are big opportu- 
nities in photographs, for which 
one may get $2 or more each, if 
they are up to the minute and of 
such a nature as to attract readers. 
It is always advisable to keep one’s 
camera loaded. If there is a disas- 
trous fire, a picture taken on the 
spot will reveal something the 
newspaper is glad to get hold of. 
A house being moved to make way 
for a new road may make a hit. 
A house where something unusual 
has happened, perhaps a murder 
or a less gruesome event but 
equally in the limelight, is usually 
sure of acceptance. 

Perhaps there is a school teach- 
er or some city or town officer 
retiring after long years of service, 
a very aged person who is having 
a birthday party. 
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These make good write-ups and 
should be accompanied by photos, 
though an ordinary cabinet photo 
does not bring in so much as a 
“work” photo. 

Accounts of school affairs are 
particularly called for. A new 
school building is good for a long 
account and should have a pic. 
ture. 

School or community fairs or 
hobby shows, with their long lists 
of prizes, constitute a sort of gold 
mine. If one gets hold of some 
psychic experience there is a good 
chance for a story for the publi¢ 
ear, always eager for such tales, 
A deserted village, such as exists 
in many a New England town, off 
on some weed-grown road, its 
tumble-down houses set at crazy 
angles, has wonderful possibilities. ' 

Perhaps your editor will give 
you an assignment to cover some 
particular “story” (to use the 
newspaper expression) , and this is 
a compliment as well as a pleas- 
ure. I once wrote up a pheasant 
farm, telling of the struggles of a 
young man to make a living in the 
midst of a depression, and his 
success. This made a feature story 
of several columns, and with pho- 
tographs taken on the spot it paid 
well. Again, I was sent to an 
adjoining town, rich in Colonial 
lore, and was able to collect a 
wealth of matter. When my ar- 
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ticle appeared, with a by-line, it 
made my heart act something the 
way Wordsworth said his did 
when he saw a rainbow. 

There is no doubt that a natural 
extrovert could do a great deal 
better in this line than I am doing. 
Unfortunately I am a born intro- 
vert, somewhat timid and shrink- 
ing in my approach to various 
people, many of whom I never set 
éyes upon before, rather dreading 
to ask their names, their middle 
initials, etc., but the longer I am 
at it the more assured I grow, 
until maybe I too may turn into 
an extrovert who can toss off 
difficult situations boldly. 

In the 
hewspaper ( orrespondent does not 
greatly 


down another job. 


mean time, being a 


interfere with holding 
I have known 
a school teacher who did report- 
ing on the side in addition to her 
duties, not too easy, in the school 
foom. A man I know does reg- 


wilar work of some kind and writes 


THE VENICE WRITERS’ 


Writer's Monthly 


for the papers as well, the result, 
in both cases, being a sizable in- 
crease of income. 

Of course the born writer will 
keep on sending out his trial bal- 
loons, and rejection slips need not 
daunt him. Probably most of the 
best writers have gone through 
that experience. 

In conclusion, it is interesting 
to think how many accepted, even 
famous writers began their work 
as newspaper reporters. Among 
them, to mention just a few out- 
standing examples, are O. Henry, 
Margaret Mitchell, author of 
“Gone With the Wind”, Edgar 
Allan Poe, Mark Twain. And of 
course there are many, many other 
lesser lights. 

The long and short of it is, this 
kind of work makes a wonderful 
training for the would-be writer, 
without which many, now success- 
fully before the might 
never have entered into the field 


public, 


of literature. 


Group, Venice, Florida, holds informal 


meetings every Sunday afternoon, to discuss writers and their problems. 


Phere are no fees to join the Group, and all writers, professional and 
For further information, get in touch with 
30x 87, Vi 


amateur, are welcome 


Joseph Lawren, P. O 


nice, Florida. 





Why Don’t You 
Be An Expediter? 


Elizabeth Searle Lamb 


HERE ARE TWO 
ways to carry on the business of 
writing, whether you do it as a 
full-time job or as an off-hours 
avocation. One way is the hard 
and slow way; the other is easy 
and quick! It’s up to you to 
choose. 

As for me, I found I either had 
to expedite my writing, organize it 
into efficiency and streamline the 
details by means of every time-sav- 
ing writer’s aid available, or else 
give up those free-lance dreams 
of printer’s ink success. My writ- 
ing, and there must be thousands 
in similar circumstances, must be 
compatible with devotion to a 
tropical-forester husband and an 
active four-year-old. In addition, 
it must bed down with harp-play- 
ing and dressmaking. In short, it 
can only be one part of my life. 
But with determination not to be 
one of those who “could certainly 
write if I just had the time”, I 
have learned how to make effi- 
cient use of the hours that can be 


devoted to the urge of typing. 

Organization is a keynote time 
saver. Whatever system of keeping 
track of where manuscripts are, 
how long they’ve been there, who 
accepted what, and whether or not 
payment has been made — I use a 
card index for every manuscript, 
supplemented by a_ frequently 
changed list in my notebook ag 
manuscripts go out — whatever 
system is used, it must be used 
systematically with no exceptions 
whatever. I soon discarded nota- 
tions on manuscripts themselves 
for records. If any quantity of 
material is turned out, it becomes 
a lengthy process to look through 
to check on any one manuscript. 
With cards it is a simple matter 
to note date of submission and 
market when the manuscript goes 
out, date of return and all sub- 
sequent submissions until finally 
date of acceptance is added. But 
the record doesn’t stop there, for 
payment and date it is received 
must be added separately unless 
paid for on acceptance (Oh 
happy day!), and still later the 
issue date when it appears in 
print. 

A new device I recently in- 
augurated has proved a definite 
speeder-upper when it comes to 
getting manuscripts into the mail. 
I mail submissions regularly to 
about twenty-five editors. I always 
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felt I had to check on the address, 
even though I felt fairly sure of it 
(I’m a great one for writing 1517 
instead of 1571). But hunting 
through market lists or even in my 
files of manuscripts accepted or 
correspondence seemed like such 
a waste of time. So I added a 
Couple of sheets in the front of my 
Writer’s notebook typed an 
alphabetical list of these regulars 
with their current addresses. 
Whenever possible I mail sub- 
Missions without any accompany- 
ing letter. Nevertheless, there are 
times when it that 
information must accompany the 
manuscript. For 
travel! material it seems vital to 
inform the editor that I 


perhaps spent six months or a year 


seems some 


instance, on 
have 
in the area under discussion: with 
feel that the 


knowledge of a thorough educa- 


tional back- 


Music material I 


and __ professional 


ground will increase my chance 


for a sale. But letters, even the 
Shortest possible ones, take time. 
Instead, I type a “Note to the 
Editor” on a plain three by five 
with the 
necessary and sign my name. It 
takes less than half the time re- 
And a card 


inch card information 


quired for a letter. 
does just as well for a personal 
note to those editors I have come 
and feel 


thanks for a recent check. 


to know expect some 


word 


Wniter’s Monthly 


perhaps, or comment on a current 
issue of their magazine. 

Not a time saver but a spur to 
increased production is the little 
“week on a page” diary in which 
I jot writing activity. It prods me 
on to get something DONE so 
that I can write it down. And I 
feel a certain satisfaction if I am 
able to accomplish more this 
month than last — though quality 
rather than quantity is my first 
consideration. 

In addition, I find time is 
gained if I throw away (as soon 
as possible) letters that I need not 
keep, saving an hour later on 
when I might be forced by the 
overflowing of a drawer to sort 
and eliminate. Books I use as 
reference are grouped on or near 
my desk. Manila envelopes make 
handy files when space is limited, 
as when traveling. And one box 
or one drawer holding nothing but 
writing supplies is handy. 

And when an idea pops up for 
a new article or story or filler, I jot 
it down briefly but as completely 
For an article I can 
often note every angle that must 
be covered, with perhaps a good 
idea for the introduction and 
maybe a phrase that will be a 
good closing. Then when I write 
it, the whole thing is there in a 
capsule, ready for enlarging. 

These time-savers are life-savers. 


as possible. 





&.. OF US 


who are writing without any 
handicap but time (or perhaps 
laziness) will be challenged to 
‘earn that Stevenson wasn’t the 
only author to write in bed while 
racked with pain. 

Clarence Day, Jr., author of the 
hilarious “Life With Father’ and 
the slightly more nostalgic “Life 
With Mother”, wrote both of his 
books in pencil tediously, a few 
lines at a time, flat on his back. 

A victim of acute arthritis, Day 
had to rest several minutes in be- 
tween each hand-written para- 
graph to relieve his aching arms, 
according to his biographer, Leigh 
Nutchell Hodges. 

When William Feather, who 
uses a machine to compose his 
inspirational house organ copy, 
asked Hodges why Day did not 
dictate his reminiscences, Hodges 
said Day was too self-conscious 
about his own story and couldn’t 


Waldo Wright 


get into a creative mood while 
talking to a_ stenographer or 
shouting into a machine. 

Instead, Hodges says, the effort 
of writing in longhand had a 
therapeutic effect as well as re- 
leasing Day’s creative stream of 
imagination and recall. Also it 
permitted him to re-read, correct 
and interline as he went along or 
after he had been interrupted by 
painful attacks. 

Thus when Day finished a 
chapter, it was ready to be set. 
On the other hand, when he first 
started his stories of his parents, 
Day found it quite difficult to pick 
up the thread of dictated copy. 
Also he found his dictated style 
inevitably tended to grow wordy 
and vague. 

In Day’s case, Hodges believes, 
editing dictated copy would have 
been more difficult than writing 
it out, one perfectly thought- 
through sentence at a time. 
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The Writer's Reward 


N THE ART 
of writing, you, the beginner, must 
find your rightful niche just as in 
any job. You must give it as care- 
ful thought as if it were to be your 
life work, your only means of sup- 
port. Perhaps by hard work, the 
right and 
determination, you will in 


amount of ambition 
time 
this 


éarn livelihood by 


fascinating work. But even if vou 


your 


do not at first depend wholly upon 
it for your living, you can with the 
fight amount of practice and ex- 


perience bring in a fair amount 
of checks. 
At first you must have a certain 


amount of training and experi- 
ence, 
teacher. But after you have served 


either alone or with a 
your apprenticeship, you should 
sit down and take stock of what 
you have accomplished in a cer- 
tain period of time. The type of 
Manuscripts sold should serve as 
the criterion of your future work. 

In my case, after writing for 
three years, I looked over my sales 
and found that I had my success 
in the brief forms of stories and 
articles. At no time had I suc- 
ceeded in placing the long story. 
that the 


Therefore, I assumed 
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short-short stories, the brief ar- 
ticles, were my best bets. Accord- 
ingly, I have mapped out my 
schedule and now concentrate on 
the concise forms of writing as my 
medium 

It is best to write only of what 
The mistake 
should not be made to pass as an 


you are familiar. 
authority on what is obscure to 
you simply because the market 
allures you. As the mother of two 
children, living in a section of 
New England where Indians and 
the Pilgrims once trod, I have 
first-hand experience in juvenile 
material, family life, as well as a 
fine historical background from 
which to take material. So always 
take advantage of whatever sec- 
tion of the country in which you 
may live. Whatever personal con- 
tacts you have, whatever business 
you enter, always draw therefrom 
your literary material. Then you 
will become an expert along this 
line. Your characters will live; 
your background, modern or his- 
torical, will teem with life and 
action. 

In writing the historical stories 
you will have to do much reading 


and research. So it is best. you 
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take but one period of history and 
know it from all angles. Then you 
will become so familiar with it 
that it will be second nature for 
you to write about this particular 
time of events. But if you skip 
from one era to another you will 
probably become confused and 
will not adorn your background 
with the richness, the reality the 
historian should have at his 
fingertips. 

Historical stories are particu- 
larly suited to juveniles. Not only 
are the dated stories acceptable 
to the young, but unconsciously 
they will absorb history without 
the undue strain of study. But do 
not load a tale with too much 
data, or the young fry will shy 
away. No child wants too many 
dates or facts hampering his read- 
ing pleasure; he wants his hero 
and heroine as natural as if they 
were modern children with the 
minimum of other day customs 
and styles. 

Fairy tales are still in vogue and 
the whimsical story will usually be 
popular. 

A natural offshoot of fairy tales 
for children is the adult fantastic 
story. More and more it is coming 
in demand. A few periodicals are 
devoted entirely to the occult. 
Once in a while I have seen a 
household magazine like Ladies 
Home Journal, Saturday Evening 
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Post, or Collier's, take this type. 
For everyone, young and old, likes 
the “out of this world” story in 
which the modern problems melt 
away and a creation of phantasy 
arises, mirage-like, to lure the 
literary traveler from his work-a- 
day world. 

So in sending out your manus 
scripts choose your particular style 
and keep to it so it will in time 
become your trade-mark. Perfect 
yourself, study your type of writ- 
ing. Every time you make a sale 
note the kind of story it may be 
and make that your pattern in 
order to increase your sales. 

All of this, of course, takes ex- 


perience, practice, and, above all, 
patience. But if you are a born 
writer, all the work, study, trials 
and errors will be as child’s play 
to you. All that you will remember 
is your successes and your accept- 
ances. Those times of disappoint- 


ments, which to every writer 
inevitably occur, will be important 
to you ONLY as they gain for you 
experience and maturity. 

The greatest reward you, the 
writer, can experience is to see 
your work in print. Nothing can 
equal your pleasure, your tri- 
umph, your humble realization 
that your innermost thoughts are 
spread before the reader to edu- 
cate him, to entertain and to 
inspire him. 








ake Editor Has A Notion 


Notebooks and Files 


“Dear Epiror: 
“I have an envelope chock full 
of newspaper clippings from prac- 


How 


tically every known source. 


can I go about setting these clip- 
Pings in a systematic way accord- 


ing to their germinal idea?” 

So ran the letter. 

The value of any notebook or 
the 


wniter, not in its completeness or 


file lies in its usefulness to 
type of organization. If you owned 
Thoreau’s or Andre 
Gide’s, neither one would stimu- 
late you into writing about the 


notebooks, 


ideas, or people, or places they 
covered. 

The writing of a note, or the 
clipping of an item, is definitely 
an expression of the nature of the 
writer. One writer mentions from 
his notebook 
Running a Pet Hotel, Selling 
Potted Plants, Raising Orchids, 
Pearl Fishing, Making Sea Shell 
Novelties, Bird Raising. A few 


these headings: 
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from the long list of another are: 
Hotel Thieves, Bank Robberies, 
Safe Breakers, Crime and _ the 
Weather, Contempt of Court, 
Perjury, What Trials Cost. A 
third writer has these: Jokes and 
Wisecracks, New Drugs, Rivers, 
Opera, Colonial Punishments, Ed- 
ucational Films, and fifty others. 

One writer has a file of inter- 
views with old residents of his 
town, and says: “When I get too 
old to chase articles and pictures, 
I’ll sit down and do some fiction, 
and that file contains the data for 
my masterpiece.” 

Well, could you, or you, sit 
down with any of these files and 
go to work writing? Writing, 
whether of articles or of fiction, is 
an outpouring of yourself. You 
write what you know, whether you 
learned it yesterday or when you 
were a child. Let us say that you 
know nothing about making sea 
shell novelties, but do know some- 
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thing about sectioning black wal- 
nut shells. The idea of a note 
about an article about sea shell 
novelties might urge you to write 
one about the nut shells. Or the 
file of the stories of old residents 
in one town might influence you 
to collect tales from the ancients 
in your own village. But whatever 
use you made of someone else’s 
notes, you would have to adapt 
the idea behind the note or the 
clipping to suit your own life, 
experience, and knowledge. 

Thus in arranging your own set 
of clippings you need to be your 
own starter, and to supply your 


own power source. To do this 


you will need, no doubt, to study 
yourself, discover your main in- 
terests. This you can do by writ- 
ing lists of your activities, what 
you wish you could do, places 
you wish you could visit, things 
you would like to make. 


Cover the past. Think about 
your childhood, the things and 
people who interested you, the 
details you remember, the way 
you thought about town happen- 
ings, and the things about which 
you felt emotionally. Make your 
life a complete whole, a well of 
information from which to draw 
for your writing. Doing so will 
perhaps give you perspective on 
life and success, on popularity, 
and on friends, and enemies. 
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Look around you today. Notice 
what people are doing, right now, 
to make a dollar, what they are 
doing for amusement, figure out 
what they believe about life and 
the world. No snap judgments 
will do — except that the making 
of them will be an expression of 
yourself. 

Keep your eye toward the fu- 
ture, too, in search for material 
and adapt it to your uses. In the 
adaptation to make it express 
your viewpoint on affairs in gen- 
eral, whether you are optimistic, 
or pessimistic, or cynical, you will 
be original, and you will speak to 
readers with similar interests. 

All this you can not do wholly 
by thinking. You need to get it 
down in words—words to fill your 
notebooks. You must, to succeed, 
be an active writer, or at least 
have the latent ability, and the 
arousable interest. If you will 
write steadily you will find out 
two things: that practice encour- 
ages or enhances ability, and 
whether you can become a profes- 
sional writer — a steady producer. 

When you discover your own 


‘interests, the headings for your 


collection of items will become 
apparent to you, and it is your 
own combining of items which 
will be the expression of your own 
viewpoint and will give point to 
what you write.—L. H. M. 





When the 
Writer Reads 


Considered Opinion 

Tue Worvp oF Fiction. By 
Bernard DeVoto. 299 pp. Boston, 
1950. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 

No one writes a book easily, but 
few let it simmer ten or fifteen 
years. Bernard DeVoto, author 
of a dozen other books, writes The 
Easy Chair for 
Manuscripts for that publishing 
The Saturday 


Review, has taught classes in cre- 


Harper's, reads 
house, has edited 


ative writing, and has held open 


house for many writer friends. 
From this 
this book 
expressed plea. 

Mr. DeVoto is concerned with 


the relationship which springs up 


background emerges 


an answer to many an 


between the author and his book, 
and between the reader and the 
book. His book is a literary man’s 
Feaction to the field of psychology, 
and psychiatry, its healing branch. 

Craftsmanship, for Mr. DeVoto, 
breaks into thousands of bits of 
how-to-do-it, is always new, and 
always empirical. One must have 
enough craftsmanship for it to be 
discernible to the reader in its 
effects, and to the critic, or other 


Beyond 


management, 


writer, in its methods 
this skill in 


or perhaps with it the writer must 


reader 
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have something to say. What he 
has to say may be a story only, or 
it may be a comment on the way 
some people live, or a message of 
meaning. 

The conveying of this meaning, 
the development of the illusion of 
another world existing momen- 
tarily before the reader’s senses, 
Mr. DeVoto follows in its growth 
and development, in his “one way 
of looking at” a novel, so that 
after reading The World of Fic- 
tion one feels refreshed and en- 
couraged to carry on the attack 


of 


writing. 
That Little More 

WRITERS Here’s Your 
Bonus. By Eloise N. Cozens. 53 
pp. New Smyrna Beach, Florida. 
$1.00. 
This is an alive self-published 


book by a successful writer whose 


personality shines on each page. 
The author, a teacher of creative 


writing for years, knows that she 
will never stop writing, partly be- 
cause of the bonuses in friendliness 
which come to her — and will 
to you. 

She believes in beginning with 
the short, easy, simply constructed 
“fillers”, learning to write, and 
working up as one’s literary 
strength increases. 

Order from the author, from 


us, or from your bookstore. 





. . Prize Contests . . 


Ellery Queen’s Mystery Maga- 
zine, New York, and Little, Brown 
& Co., announce their Sixth An- 
nual Short Story Contest for the 
best original detective or crime 
short stories. A first prize of 
$2000, five second prizes of $500 
each, and five third prizes of $300 
each are offered. The contest is 
open to amateur and professional 
writers alike, and awards will be 
made solely on the quality of writ- 
ing and the originality of plot. 
Stories should not exceed 10,000 
words. All entries should be ad- 
dressed to EQMM $6000 Detec- 
tive Story Contest, 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Contest 
closes October 20, 1950. 


. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, and the magazine 
Seventeen, are co-sponsoring a 
literary prize competition with 
prizes totalling $3,500, for manu- 
scripts of a maturely conceived 
novel for young people. The aim 
of the contest is to encourage the 
writing of novels of high quality 
for adolescents, with modern set- 
tings, which honestly and thought- 


fully depict the growing-up ex- . 


periences and the problems of 
today’s teen-agers. A prize of 
$2500 will be awarded to the 
author of the acceptable manu- 
script, between 35,000 and 70,000 


words, which best fits the specifi- 
cations. In addition to the $2500 
prize for the best complete novel, 
a prize of $250 will be paid by 
Lippincott for the best presenta- 
tion of the first three chapters and 
outline of an acceptable novel, as 
an option payment to be applied 
against royalties when the book is 
published, plus an additional $750 
as an advance against royalties to 
be paid by Lippincott on the day 
of publication in book form. All 
manuscripts submitted, whether 
prize winners or not, will be con- 
sidered as offered to Lippincott 
for book publication and to Sev- 
enteen for serialization, on stand- 
ard terms. All manuscripts and 
requests for further details should 
be addressed to Lippincott-Seven- 
teen Prize Novel Contest, J. B. 
Lippincott Company, East Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Penna. Competition closes March 


1, 1951. 


The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., announces that 
three $1800 fellowships in fiction 
are available to Catholic lay writ- 
ers in 1950. The fellowship grants 
consist of 12 equal monthly in- 
stallments totalling $1800, of 
which $800 is an outright grant, 
and $1000 an advance against 
royalties. The fellowships will be 
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awarded on the basis of sample 
chapters and complete synopsis of 
the projected manuscript. The 
finished manuscript must be in 
the hands of the publisher within 
one year after the granting of the 
fellowship. The fellowships will 
be granted to authors in the order 
in which deserving manuscripts 
are received and evaluated until 
all three fellowships are awarded. 
A fellowship entry will be judged 
on the basis of whether it can be 
termed an “interesting story of 
Spiritual significance, skillfully 
told.” In order to be considered 
for the 1950 fellowships, manu- 
scripts must be submitted by De- 
cember 1, 1950. Address The 
Bruce Fiction Fellowships, The 
Bruce Publishing Co., 540 N. 


Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Seaman’s Church Institute of 
New York announces the follow- 
ing winners in its last year’s 
Marine Poetry Contest: $100 to 
Edward O’Gara, Johnson, Vt., for 
his poem, “Helmsman at Night’; 
$50 to John Ackerson, Radburn, 
N. J., for his poem, “Sargasso 
Sea”; $25 to Harold Gleason, 
Ellsworth, Me., for his poem, 
“Departure”; and Honorable 
Mention of $5 to Patrick Mac- 
Donough, New York, for his 
poem, “South Street.” 


Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., 
Seattle, Wash., announces its 
Eighth Annual Playwriting Con- 
test for plays suitable for audi- 
ences of elementary or junior high 
school level. Prizes are as follows: 
For originals first prize, $200; 
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second prize, $50; third prize, $25. 
For adaptations — first prize, 
$150; second prize, $50; third 
prize, $25. Plays must be approxi- 
mately one hour forty minutes in 
playing time. There are no re- 
strictions as to subject matter. 
Plays shall be unproduced and the 
exclusive property of the author. 
The name of the author must not 
appear on the manuscript. Each 
manuscript must be accompanied 
by an entry blank, copy of which 
may be obtained upon request 
from the sponsors. Manuscripts 
and inquiries should be addressed 
to Miss Muriel Mawer, Executive 
Secretary, Seattle Junior Pro- 
grams, Inc., 1384 Dexter Horton 
Building, Seattle 4, Wash. Contest 
closes December 1, 1950. 


Contests Still Running 


(Full details of these contests 
listed in previous issues.) 


The Bross Foundation, Lake 
Forest, Illinois. $7500 for the 
best book “on the connection, 
religion, and mutual bearing on 
any practical science, or the his- 
tory of our race, or the facts in 
any department of knowledge, 
with and upon the Christian 
Religion.” Manuscripts, and re- 
quests for further details should 
be sent to The President of Lake 
Forest College, Lake Forest, IIli- 
nois. Closes September 30, 1950. 


The Christophers, New York 
City. Second Christopher Awards 
Contest in which $30,000 in prizes 
is to be given for the best book, 
motion picture and play; $15,000 
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for the winning book; $10,000 for 
the best motion picture; and 
$5000 for the best playscript. All 
book manucsripts must be entered 
through a publisher or literary 
agent, and playscripts through a 
producer or dramatic agent. Ad- 
dress inquiries to The Christo- 
phers Award Contest, 121 East 
39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Closes November 1, 1950. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, New 
York. In conjunction with The 
Amencan Girl, offers $1500 plus 
royalties for the best book that 
will appeal to Girl Scouts. In 
conjunction with Boys’ Life, offers 
$2000 plus royalties for the best 
book that will appeal to Boy 
Scouts. In each case the stories 
should appeal to readers from 12 
to 16 years of age, and should be 
45,000 to 80,000 words in length. 
Complete details may be obtained 
from the sponsors. Manuscripts 
should be marked Prize Compe- 
tition, and sent to Dodd, Mead 
& Company, 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Both con- 
tests close September 15, 1950. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, New 
York. $1000 plus royalties, in its 
Semi-annual Red Badge Contest, 
for the best mystery - detective 
novel submitted by any author 
who has not previously issued a 
book under the Red Badge im- 
print. Send manuscripts to Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Closes 
October 1, 1950. 


Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
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Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
$5000 to be awarded in the 1950 
Eerdmans Biennial Fiction Award 
for the best story depicting Chris- 
tian faith and living. Manuscripts 
should be addressed to Fiction 
Award Editor, Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 255 Jeffer- 
son Ave., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 
Closes July 31, 1950. 


Junior Entertainment, Inc., 
Denver, Colo. Children’s Play 
Competition, in which $100 and 
$50 will be awarded for the best 
original plays; and $75 and $40 
for the best adaptations. Plays 
must run approximately one hour 
playing time, and must be de- 
signed for performance before 
audiences of elementary level. 
Entry form and full conditions 
may be obtained from Junior En- 
tertainment, Inc., 1343 Acoma, 
Denver 4, Colo. Closes October 
1, 1950. 


Muhlenberg Press. $5000 Rung 
Award Contest for the best manu- 
script of 100,000 to 125,000 words 
— fiction, biography, or fictional- 
ized biography — which empha- 
sizes Christian living or example. 
Complete details may be obtained 
from the sponsors. Address man- 
uscripts and inquiries to Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. Closes 
March 31, 1951. 


New England Catholic Theatre 
Conference. $1000 to be awarded 
for the best unpublished full- 
length play by a New England 
resident. Open to all writers, re- 
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gardless of creed. Entries should 
be sent to New England CTC 
Play Contest, % Office of General 
Publicity, Boston College, Chest- 
nut Hill 67, Mass. Closes August 
1, 1950. 


The Oakland Community Play- 
ers, Oakland, Calif. $35 first prize, 
$20 second prize, and $10 third 
prize, for the best one-act plays. 
A registration fee of one ($1) 
dollar is required, and must be 
paid by money order or postal 
note. Manuscripts and further 
inquiries should be addressed to 
the Oakland Community Players, 
P. O. Box 356, Oakland, Calif. 
Closes September 30, 1950. 


The Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature, New York City. $100 for 
the best article submitted by an 
undergraduate on any _ subject 
concerned with records—a sphere 
which includes anything from 
Buxtehude to Bebop. Contribu- 
tions should be accompanied by 
data certifying the collegiate sta- 
tus of the writer and addressed 
to “Collegiate Competition,” Re- 
cordings Editor, Saturday Review 
of Literature, 25 West 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Closes 
August 1, 1950. 


Awards and Fellowships 


The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. Three 
$1800 fellowships in fiction avail- 
able to Catholic writers. Address 
The Bruce Fiction Fellowships, 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 540 
N. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. Closes December 1, 1950. 
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The George Washington Carver 
Memoral Award offered by 
Doubleday & Company, New 
York. $2500 for the best full- 
length manuscripts dealing with 
American Negroes. Address The 
Editors, George Washington Car- 
ver Memorial Award, Doubleday 
& Co., 14 West 49th St., New 
York 20, N. Y. 


The Charles W. Follett Award. 
$3000 for the best manuscripts, 
either fiction or nonfiction, written 
for children between the ages of 
8 to 16. An entry blank (supplied 
by the sponsor upon request) must 
accompany each manuscript sub- 
mitted. Address inquiries and 
manuscripts to The Charles W. 
Follett Award, 1255 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Awards 
close August 1, 1950. 


The Eugene F. Saxton Memo- 
rial Trust, established by Harper 
& Brothers. Fellowships of not 
more than $2500 to be awarded 
to creative writers who need fi- 
nancial not otherwise 
available, to undertake or com- 
plete work definitely projected. 
Address The Eugene F. Saxton 
Memorial Trust, 49 East 33rd 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 


assistance, 


The Zane Grey Western Award, 
established by Mrs. Zane Grey, 
for writers of western fiction. The 
Award consists of a Certificate, 
plus the sum of $250, for the 
anthology rights. Address The 
Zane Grey Western Magazine, 
Racine, Wis. 





Where to Sell 


Information printed in this department is obtained direct from 
the editors, but, as is the case with anv directory, some of 
the facts may change before the magazine reaches its readers. 


Greeting-Card Verse Markets 


American Greeting Publishers, 
1300 W. 78th St., Cleveland, 2, 
Ohio. Ed., Robert McMahon. All 
formal greeting card verses staff- 
written, but interested in humor- 
ous, clever, and novelty ideas for 
all occasions. 50¢ a line and up, 
on acceptance. 


Barker Greeting Card Co., 1340 
Clay St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Ed., 
Alvin Barker. Novelty, humorous 
and children greeting card ideas 
only, for which highest prices are 
paid. 


Buzza- Cardozo, 127 N. San 
Vicente, Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
Ed., Helen Farries. Humorous 
birthday sentiments; clever sea- 
sonal and everyday sentiments. 
50¢ a line. 


Brown © Bigelow, 1286 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. Ed., 
A. U. Spear. Humorous and nov- 
elty ideas and verse for Christmas 
business greetings. No everyday 
greetings. Varying rates. 


Fourth 
Ed., 


Crestwick, Inc., 251 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Albert Bodian. Christmas religious 
and general verses or prose texts 
from June 30 to September 1, 
1950. Follow with birthday reli- 
gious and general texts, Easter 
and Valentine. Pay above the 
regular rate for unusual material. 


The Fairfield Line, Inc., 2732 
W. Fullerton Ave., Chicago 47, 
Ill. Birthday and everyday senti- 
ments, both humorous and con- 
ventional, mostly of 4 lines, with 
a few of 8 lines. 50¢ per line. 


Gartner & Bender, Inc., 1104 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, III. 
Ed., Janice Trimble. Generally 
prefer copy maintaining a gay, 
informal, conversational tone. Use 
conventional, relative and humor- 
ous verse, 2 to 8 lines. Also short 
prose. Especially interested in 
clever humorous ideas. Minimum 
payment, 50¢ per line. 


Greetings, Inc., 8 S. Richard 
St., Joliet, Ill. Ed., Grace Ingram. 
Sentiments suitable for greeting 
cards of all kinds. 50¢ per line, 
but pay more for exceptional, 
short, punchy verse. 


The Keating Company, 22nd 
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and Market Sts., Philadelphia 3, 
Penna. Holiday sentiments from 
4 to 8 lines, of all types except 
juveniles; also convalescent, birth- 
day, religious and everyday greet- 
ings. 50¢ a line on acceptance. 

Nova Products, Inc., 1757 N. 
Park Ave., Chicago, II]. Comic 
cards for Christmas, Valentine, 
birthday and everyday. No senti- 
mental or religious ideas. Only 
ideas with a real “punch” or 
“kick” considered. $7.50 for each 
idea accepted. 


The Paramount Line, 109 Sum- 
mer St., Providence 1, R. I. Ed., 
C. M. Curran. Sentiments of 4 
and 8 lines for all occasions, with 
the exception of Halloween, 
Thanksgiving and New Year’s. 
Good comic ideas always in de- 
mand. Prefer to have writers 
query as to requirements for any 
line on 


particular season. 50¢ a 


acceptance 


Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc., 141 
E. 25th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Ed., Frances Stimmel. Easter, 
Mother’s Day, Father’s Davy, 
birthday, Christmas, New Year, 
and everyday sentiments, from 4 
to 8 lines. 50¢ a line. 

The Rose Company, 24th and 
Bainbridge Sts., Philadelphia, 
Penna. Ed., Mel Hirsch. Four or 
8-line verse sentiments for Christ- 
mas, Easter, Mother’s Day, and 
everyday cards. 50¢ a line. 


Standard Greetings, Ini 
Dwight St., Holyoke, Mass. 
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Dorothy Totten Dunn. Verse of 
2, 4, and 8 lines, for everyday, 
Christmas and holiday cards. 50¢ 
a line; payment made twice a 
month. 


The P. F. Volland Co., 8 Rich- 
ards St., Joliet, Ill. Ed., Marjorie 
Grinton. Short greeting card verse 
for all occasions, both general and 
humorous. 50¢ a line and up, de- 
pending upon merit. Humorous 
ideas receive higher rates. Report 
in two weeks. 


Zone Company, Box 1268, Del- 
ray Beach, Fla. Tropical sketches, 
black and white, pen and ink only, 
size 8 by 10 inches, on white Bris- 
tol. Payment on receipt of draw- 
ings and agreed price. 


Markets for Articles 


American Home, 444 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Mo., 
25¢; $2.50. Ed., Mrs. Jean Austin. 
Practical, illustrated articles, up 
to 2000 words, on every phase of 
home maintenance—home build- 
ing, and remodeling, interior dec- 
orating and furnishing, gardening, 
food, health, children, household 
matters. Varying rates on accept- 
ance. 


The American Scandinavian 
Review, 127 E. 73rd St., New 
York 21, N. Y. Quar., $1; $3. Ed., 
Henry Goddard Leach. Illustrated 
articles not exceeding 3500 words, 
of Scandinavian interest. Contrib- 
utors should study the magazine 
before offering material. Payment 
on acceptance. 





Markets for Articles 


The American Weekly, 63 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Distributed through the Hearst 
and other Sunday newspapers. 
Ed., Walter Howey; Mng. Ed., 
E. A. Keller. Full-page features, 
from 900 to 1000 words; double- 
page features from 1800 to 2000 
words; short illustrated featurettes 
of 400 words. Features may deal 
with almost anything, but must be 
of wide general interest. No fic- 
tion. Query. 


Better Homes and Gardens, 
1714 Locust St., Des Moines 3, 
Iowa. Mo., 25¢; $2. Ed., Frank 
W. McDonough. Timely, illus- 
trated articles of 2000 words on 
building, gardening, landscaping, 
home furnishings, foods, child 


care, travel, and every phase of 


home beautification and home 
enjoyment. Cartoons about home 
and family life, but liquor, sex 
and religion are taboo. 2¢ a word 
and up on acceptance; $3 to $5 
for glossy photos, having good 
detail and sharp contours; $25 
to $50 each for cartoons. 


Books Abroad, University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. 
Quar., 75¢; $3. Ed., Ernst Erich 
Noth. Devoted to comment on 
foreign books. Interested in ar- 
ticles of 1500 to 2000 words on 
writers and literary movements in 
foreign countries, and in very 
short reviews of new books in all 
languages. Photos and other illus- 
trations. No payment. 


Christian Home Life, 20 E. 
Central Parkway, Cincinnati 10, 
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Ohio. Quar. Ed., Dorothy Fay 
Foster. A magazine for the entire 
family. Articles of about 900 
words, related to the various 
phases of child care, Christian 
character training, and home life; 
stories of about 2000 words with 
home setting. /2¢ a word. 


Commentary, 34 W. 33rd St., 
New York 1, N. Y. Mo., 50¢; $5. 
Ed., Elliott E. Cohen. Short sto- 
ries, political and general cultural 
articles on a high literary level. 
Especially, but not exclusively, 
those of Jewish interest. Base rate, 
$125 for articles of 4000 to 5000 
words. Rate varies according to 
amount of editorial work required, 
need for translation, etc. 


Everybody's Digest, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Mo., 25¢; $2.50. Ed., Theodore 
Irwin. Short, provocative articles 
(average length, 2000 words) 
dealing with national and world 
events, unusual personalities, 
health, business, popular science, 
social problems. Special need: 
controversial articles. Also pur- 
chase reprint rights to material in 
books and magazines. $50 to $150 
on acceptance. 


Foreign Affairs, 58 E. 68th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. Quar., $1.50; 
$6. Ed., Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong. Articles from 4000 to 
5000 words, dealing with inter- 
national relations, with special 
emphasis on political, economic 
and financial problems affecting 
American foreign policy. $100 per 
article on publication. 
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Gourmet, Plaza Hotel, 59th St. 
at Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
Mo., 35¢; $4. Ed., Earle R. Mac- 
Ausland. A sophisticated maga- 
zine on the art of good living, 
slanted to male readers. Articles 
average 2500 lively and 
witty, as well as authentic and 
informative. No ordinary articles 
on food cooking considered. Car- 
Verse. Varying rates. 


words, 


toons. 
Query. 

Harper's Bazaar, 572 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Mo., 
90¢; $5. Literary Ed., Mary 
Louise Aswell An illustrated 
magazine of fashion, placing stress 
on the interests of the smart 
woman. Distinguished short 
ries from 2000 words up in length, 


sto- 


but no ordinary love or adventure 
stories. Occasionally use an un- 
solicited travel Prefer to 
have ideas submitted for articles 
rather than the finished 
since it be slanted to their 
readers. Good rates on acceptance. 


article 


piece 


must 


300 Massachusetts 
Mass. Mo.: $2. 
Clark. Timely 


articles up to 1000 


Horticulture, 
Ave., Boston 15, 
Ed., William H 
illustrated 
words, on some phase of horticul- 
ture that would interest amateur 
garden makers, but not beginners. 
l¢ to 3¢ a word on publication; 
up to $3 for photos $6 will be 
paid for exceptional photos for 
cover. 

Judy’s, Michigan Blvd.. 
Chicago 16, Ill. Mo., 25¢: $2.50. 
Ed., Capt. Will Judy. Articles 
from 900 to 1600 words of timely 
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interest, on any subject of reader 
interest, but no schoolbook or en- 
cyclopedia type. Short-short stories 
(not lengthened anecdotes or in- 
cidents) from 1000 to 1600 words. 
1'44¢ a word on acceptance. 
Journal of Home Economics, 
700 Victor Bldg., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mo., 50¢; $4. Ed., 
Lillian Stockman. Articles from 
1000 to 2000 words, dealing with 
home and family life and what- 
ever directly affects the home - 
family economics, child _ labor, 
marital adjustments, parent-child 
relations, developments in textile 
field, clothing, from the viewpoint 
of the professional home econo- 
mist. Technical reports of not 
more than 2000 words on original 
research in home economics sub- 
jects, for the “Research” depart- 


ment. No payment. 


Journal of Living, 1819 Broad- 


g 
way, New York 23, N. Y. Mo., 
25¢; $3. Ed., Leonard M. Leon- 
ard. Helpful and _ inspirational 
articles that deal with personal 
and marriage problems, health, 
nutrition, long life, etc. Good 
rates, on acceptance. 


Life Today, The Life Can Be 
Beautiful Magazine, 444 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Every 
other mo., 25¢:; $1.50. Ed., Sara 
Judson. Practical and inspiration- 
al articles from 500 to 2000 words, 
dealing with family life in Amer- 
ica, community problems, mar- 
riage, love, divorce. 2¢ a word, 
on publication. 





Markets for Articles 


The Nation, 20 Vesey St., New 
York 7, N. Y. Weekly, 30¢; $7. 
Ed., Freda Kirchwey. Articles up 
to 2400 words, on current affairs, 
literature and the drama. A few 
poems. Most of the material on 
assignment. 142¢ a word on pub- 
lication. 


The Parents Magazine, 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Mo.; $3. Ed., Mrs. Clara 
Savage Littledale. Illustrated ar- 
ticles of 2000 to 2500 words deal- 
ing with every phase of child care 
and training from crib to college, 
based on study or research in the 
field of child care and develop- 
ment, or on personal experience. 
Consider separate photos of chil- 
dren or children and parents. 3¢ 
a word on acceptance; $5 to $10 
for photos. 


The Rotarian, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. Mo., 25¢; 
$2. Ed., Leland D. Case. Human- 
ized articles of about 2000 words, 
pertaining to economic and social 
problems, and travel. Some hu- 
mor. Illustrations and_ photos. 
Good rates on acceptance. 


Todays Baby, 424 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Mo., 
distributed by Diaper Services. 
Ed., Mary-Edith Cory. Practical 
articles from 500 to 750 words 
written preferably by doctors and 
nurses dealing with prenatal and 
infant care. $5 per article. 


United Nations World, 319 E. 
44th St., New York 17, N. Y. Mo., 
35¢; $4. Mng. Ed., Tiber Koeves. 
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Authoritative articles around 2500 
words, dealing with international 
affairs in all their aspects; politics, 
culture, philosophy, economy, etc. 
Reportorial articles only — no 
opinion except from individuals 
whose position or accomplish- 
ments gives them world stature. 
$25 per published page. 


Vermont Life, Montpelier, Vt. 
Quar., 35¢; $1 ($1.75 for 2 yrs., 
$2.50 for 3 yrs.). Ed., Walter 
Hard, Jr. Official magazine of 
the State of Vermont. Illustrated 
articles from 1000 to 3000 words, 
dealing with some aspect of Ver- 
mont life, its history, government, 
industry, people, etc. No poetry. 


Love-Story Magazines 

All Story Love, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Mo., 25¢; $3. 
Ed., Louise Hauser. Love stories 
having drama and plot, as well as 
human interest and glamour, up 
to 6000 words, novelettes of about 
10,000 words. Three to five-part 
serials in installments of about 
10,000 words, containing plenty of 
suspense. All stories must deal 
with the present day. Some light, 
romantic verse, from 4 to 16 lines. 
1¢ a word up, on acceptance; 25¢ 
a line for verse. 


Breezy Stories, 480 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Every 
other mo., 25¢; $1.50. Ed., Phil 


Painter. Short stories of feminine 
appeal, from 3000 to 5000 words, 
with a strong love interest, and sex 
slant delicately handled. Novel- 
ettes up to 10,000 words. No verse. 
1¢ a word on acceptance. 
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Complete Love Magazine, 23 
W. 47th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Every other mo., 15¢; 90¢. Ed., 
Rose Wyn. Romantic love stories 
with plenty of emotional appeal, 
from 2500 to 6000 words; novel- 
ettes from 7000 to 10,000 words. 


Articles dealing with marriage, 


courtship, personality, and popu- 


larity. from 500 to 1500 words 


Light romantic verse 
up, on acceptance 


l¢ a word 
a line for 


verse 


Exciting Love, 10 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. Bi-mo., 25¢ 
Ed., Leo Margulies. Emotional 
love stories LOOO to 6000 


25 OOO words 


from 
words; novels of 
dealing in some way with today’s 
girl and today’s problems. 1¢ a 
word up, on acceptance 
Fifteen Love Stories 205 E. 
t2nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Every other mo., 25¢; $1.50. Ed., 
Peggy Graves. Short stories from 
3500 to 5000 words: novelettes up 
to 10.000 


acceptance 


words l¢ a word on 


Book Magazine, 205 E. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Ed., Louise Hauser. 
young 
present - day 
S000 to 5000 words: 
} 


about 10,000 words 


Love 
t2nd St., 
Mo r 2 5¢: $ ; 
Glamorous short 


stories of 


love, dealing with 
affairs, from 
novelettes of 
Some light, romantic 
+ to 16 lines. I¢ a 


act eptan Cc 


verse trom 


word up, on 


Love Fiction Magazine 
17th St.. New York 19. 


Every other mo.. 
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Rose Wyn. Romantic love stories 
from 2500 to 6000 words; novel- 
ettes from 7000 to 10,000 words. 
Articles from 500 to 1500 words 
on courtship and popularity. Light 
romantic verse. 114¢ a word up on 
acceptance; 50¢ a line for verse. 


Love Novels, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Mo., 25¢; $3. 
Ed., Mary Gnaedinger. Glamor- 
ous and sophisticated short stories 
up to 6000 words, dealing with 
modern young love and its prob- 
lems; novelettes from 10,000 to 
12,000 words. Short poems. l¢ a 
word up, on acceptance; 25¢ a 
line for poems. 


Love Short Stories, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Mo., 
25¢:; $3. Ed., Louise Hauser. Short 
stories from 3000 to 6000 words, 
which are light, young and gay. 
Novelettes up to 10,000 words of 
dramatic and emotional interest. 
An occasional foreign background 
with American hero and 
heroine. Glamour and timeliness 
are stressed. Some poetry, up to 
16 lines. 1¢ a word up, on accept- 
ance; 25¢ a line for verse. 


story 


Ne i Love, 205 E. 42nd et... 
New York 17, N. Y. Mo., 25¢;: $3. 
Ed., Peggy Graves. Short stories 
from 2000 to 5000 words: novel- 
ettes from 7000 to 12.000 words. 
dealing in realistic manner with 
the love problems of the modern 
girl, also serials of approximately 
90,000 words, by arrangement. 1¢ 
a word up, on acceptance. 


Popular Love, 10 E. 40th St., 





Love-Story Magazines 


New York 16, N. Y. Every other 
mo., 25¢; $3 for 12 issues. Ed., 
Leo Margulies. Short-shorts; short 
love stories up to 6000 words; 
novels of about 25,000 words, 
dealing with young romance. All 
stories must in some way deal with 
today’s girl and today’s problems. 
l¢ a word up, on acceptance. 


Ranch Romances, 515 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Every 
two weeks, 15¢; $3. Ed., Fanny 
Ellsworth. Romantic action stories 
of the West from 4000 to 5000 
words; novelettes of 8000 words; 
novels of 14,000 words; serials of 
32,000 words. Also well authenti- 
cated fact pieces. Some short, hu- 
morous verse. 1¢ a word up, on 
acceptance. 


Rangeland Romances, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Mo., 25¢; $3. Ed., Harry Widmer. 
Emotional love stories of the Old 
West, from a woman’s viewpoint. 
Short stories from 1500 to 4000 
words; novelettes' from 8000 to 
10,000 words. Some romantic 
Western poetry up to 20 lines. 1¢ 
a word up, on acceptance; 25¢ a 
line for verse. 


Romance, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Mo., 25¢; $3. Ed., 
Peggy Graves. Short love stories 
from 3500 to 5000 words; novel- 
ettes to 10,000. Stories of modern 
life, with an occasional unusual or 
exotic background. 1¢ a word up, 
on acceptance. 


Romance Western, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. (Editorial 
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office, 1847 S. Kelton Ave, Los 
Angeles 25, Calif.). Every other 
mo. Ed., Irma Kalish. Love sto- 
ries from 3000 to 15,000 words, 
dealing realistically with the mod- 
ern West. 1¢ a word and up, on 
acceptance. 


Ten-Story Love Magazine, 23 
W. 47th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Every other mo., 15¢; 90¢. Ed., 
Rose Wyn. Dramatic love short 
stories of 2500 to 6000 words; 
novelettes from 7000 to 10,000 
words. Articles from 500 to 1500 
words dealing with marriage, 
courtship, personality, and popu. 
larity. Light romantic verse. 1¢ 
a word up, on acceptance; 50¢ a 
line for verse. 


Thrilling Love Magazine, 10 E. 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y. Mo., 
20¢; $2.40. Ed., Leo Margulies, 
Love stories written from the girl’s 
viewpoint, up to 6000 words; 
short-shorts; novelettes from 8000 
to 10,000 words; novels of 15,000 
words. 1¢ a word up, on accept- 
ance. 


Thrilling Ranch Stories, 10 E. 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Every other mo., 25¢; $3 for 12 
issues. Ed., Leo Margulies. Thrill- 
ing Western action stories up to 
6000 words; novelettes from 8000 
to 10,000 words; novels up to 
15,000 words, all having a ranch 
background. Masculine viewpoint 
but with some girl interest. 1¢ a 
word up, on acceptance. 


Today’s Love Stories, 241 
Church St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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Quar., 15¢. Ed., Marie A. Park. 
Short stories from 1000 to 4600 
words, having a strong love inter- 
est; romantic verse from 4 to 12 
lines. 1¢ a word, on acceptance. 


Western Rodeo Romances, 10 
E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Every other mo., 20¢. Ed., Leo 
Margulies. Western action stories 
having to do with rodeos, from 
1000 to 10,000 words. Stories may 
have some woman interest. 1¢ a 
word up, on acceptance. 


Young’s Snappy Stories, 480 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Every other mo., 25¢; $1.50. 
Ed., Phil Painter. Love stories 
from 4000 to 5000 words. 1¢ a 
word on acceptance. 


Canadian Magazines 

Canadian Cigar and Tobacco 
Journal, 73 Richmond St., W., 
Toronto, Ont. Mo.; $1 ($2.50 in 
U.S.). Ed., R. T. Ballagh. Illus- 
trated articles up to 700 words on 
retailing cigars and tobacco in 
Canada. 1'¥2¢ a word on publica- 


tion; $3 for photos. 


Canadian Florist, Oshawa, Ont 
Every two weeks, 10¢; . $1.50 
($1.75 in U. S.). Ed., A. B. Cut- 
ting. Practical illustrated articles, 
up to 1000 words, on the growing 
and selling of flowers in Canada. 
1%¢ and up a printed line on 
publication; 50¢ up for photos. 


Canadian Homes and Gardens, 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2. 


Ont. Mo., 25¢; $2 ($2.50 in U.S.) 
Ed., S. McIlwaine. Illustrated ar- 
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ticles up to 1500 words, dealing 
with Canadian homes and gar- 
dens, and having a domestic slant. 
2¢ a word on acceptance. 


Canadian Hotel Review, 481 
University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 
Mo.; $2. Articles of about 1500 
words, appealing to managers of 
hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
clubs. etc. 


Canadian Messenger, 2 Dale 
Ave., Toronto, Ont. Mo., 10¢; $1. 
Ed., Rev. J. I. Bergin. Short sto- 
ries and articles of not more than 
2500 words, reflecting Catholic 
doctrine and right living. ¢ a 
word on acceptance. 


Canadian Woodworker, 347 
Adelaide St., W., Toronto, Ont. 
Mo.; $2 ($2.50 in U. S.). Ed., L. 
R. Wright. Devoted to the wood- 
working and furniture trades. 
Illustrated articles on the manu- 
facture of wood products with 
emphasis on new or unique meth- 
ods and equipment. About $5 a 
page, according to value. 


Country Life in British Colum- 
., Crown Bldg., Vernon, B. C. 
Mo., 10¢; $1. Ed., C. A. Hayden. 
Articles dealing with agriculture 


British Co- 


and horticulture in 
lumbia. 


The Explorer, United Church 
Pubs., 299 Queen St., W., Toron- 
to, Ont. Weekly; 45¢. Ed., Agnes 
Swinarron. For boys and girls 
from 9 to 12. Short stories, serials, 
and a few good poems. Varying 
rates on acceptance. 





Canadian Magazines 


Hotel and Restaurant Manage- 
ment, 8 Colbourne St., Toronto, 
Ont. Mo., 20¢; $2 ($3 in U. S.). 
Ed., C. R. Ellis. Illustrated ar- 
ticles dealing with the restaurant 
and hotel business in Canada. 
About $7.50 a page on publica- 
tion; up to $3 for photos. 


Le Passe-Temps, 627 Dorches- 
ter St., W., Montreal, Que. Mo., 
25¢. Ed., Eddy Prevost. Articles 
dealing with music, musicians, 
composers, musical instruments, 
musical oddities, etc.; also photos 
or sketches having a _ musical 
angle. Query. Payment by ar- 
rangement. 


Motor in Canada, Stovel Bldg., 
Winnipeg, Man. Mo., 15¢; $1. 


Ed., H. C. Stovel. Illustrated non- 
technical articles from 1200 to 
1500 words of interest to jobbers, 
dealers, garage and repair men in 
Western Canada. 20¢ an inch on 
publication; 50¢ for photos. 


Torch, 69-71 King St. W., To- 
ronto 1, Ont. Mo., 15¢; $2. Ed., 
J. W. Sargent. A publication for 
ex-service men and women. Sto- 
ries from 1500 to 2500 words that 
appeal to veterans, but need not 
necessarily deal with military mat- 
ters. 2¢ a word on acceptance. 


Trade Publications 


Barron’s, 40 New St., New York 
4, N. Y. Weekly, 35¢; $15. Ed., 
John Davenport. Articles frorn 
500 to 2000 words on financial 
and business subjects. Particularly 
on the outlook for individual com- 
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panies. Varying rates on accept- 
ance. 


Burrough’s Clearing House, 
6071 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Mo. Ed., Henry J. Boone. Illus- 
trated articles, and news items, 
dealing with banking develop- 
ments. Query first. 3¢ a word on 
acceptance. 


Comedy World and the Pro- 
fessional Cartoonist, trade journal 
of the humor business, published 
by the National Laugh Enter- 
prises, has moved to 62 West 46th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. The 
magazine has changed to a bi- 
monthly. It will continue to fea- 
ture a “Talent Showcase” of ma- 
terial for comedians, a ‘Cartoon 
Showcase” of new artists, a 
“Comic Strip Digest”, and news 
and views of the laugh world. 


Dairy World, The, 608 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5, Ill. Mo., 
15¢; $1.50. Ed., Roscoe C. Chase. 
Illustrated articles of 500 to 1200 
words about fresh bottled milk 
plants, businesses and organiza- 
tion; covering procurement of 
milk, handling and _ processing, 
merchandising and distribution of 
bottled milk and cream, cottage 


cheese, buttermilk, chocolate drink . 


and other dairy products distrib- 
uted locally in cities by milk deal- 
ers with wholesale and _ retail 
routes. Stories offering ideas and 
suggestions of interest to milk men 
in other cities who are in similar 
businesses, and accompanied by 
photos, newspaper ads or printed 
circulars preferred. 1¢ a word on 





Ratan orate 
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publication; photos, $1; specimen 
ads, 50¢. 


Good Business, Lee’s Summit, 
Missouri. Mo., 15¢; $1. Ed., 
Clinton E. Bernard. Articles 
which show that the teachings of 
Jesus are the basis for successful 
modern business. Minimum of 1¢ 
a word on acceptance. Also poems 
to 20 lines, minimum 25¢ per line; 
cartoons; photos for cover use. 
Articles 800 to 1600 words; fillers 
up to 400 words. 


The Grocers Digest, 308 W. 
Washington St., Chicago 6, III. 
Ed., Horace Barks. Articles about 
successful independent retail gro- 
cers and articles dealing with gen- 
eral grocery merchandising tech- 
niques that can be applied to 
retail grocery stores. Should run 
from 150 to 1500 words in length, 
and be written with a generous 
sprinkling of human interest and 
facts that other grocers can use to 
advantage in their own. stores. 
Articles about individual retailers 
must be accompanied by good 
photos of the store—exterior and 
interior —- and its owners. Also 
short featurettes (300-500 words) 
about a single phase of store’s 
operation; accompanied by at 
least one good photograph. Same 
rates. Manuscripts should be ac- 
companied by stamped return 
envelopes. 1'/2¢ a word on pub- 
lication. 


Hardware © Housewares, The 
Irving-Cloud Pub. Co., Daily 
News Bldg., Chicago 6, Ill. Mo. 
Ed., John F. Schrock. In the mar- 


‘ket for “how-to-do-it” 
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photo- 
graphs and captions, showing and 
describing display ideas, merchan- 
dising tips, operational proce- 
dures or other “‘one-idea” short- 
cuts for independent hardware 
stores. These “shorts” should be 
of such a nature that the picture 
tells the story, with little supple- 
mental information required for 
the caption. Prints should be 
glossies, at least 4 by 5 inches. The 
caption must include the name 
and address of the dealer who is 
the source of the idea, and the 
“short” must be the dealer’s own 
idea — not, for example, an ani- 
mated display distributed by a 
manufacturer or wholesaler. Typi- 
cal ideas for subjects are: cutlery 
display using acoustical board for 


a background, with golf tees in- 


serted in holes to hold knives, 
utensils, etc.; cutlery display using 
magnets to hold cutlery; angle- 
iron track or stairway as runway 
for hand truck; storage and ma- 
terial handling methods that are 
unusual, and different and better 
office procedures — in fact, any 
novel idea that can be presented 
photographically. Minimum pay- 
ment is $4, and is made on pub- 
lication. 


Leather and Shoes, 300 West 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. Week- 
ly, 15¢: $5. Ed., Wm. A. Rossi; 
News Ed., Irving Roberts. Articles 
of 1000 to 2000 words on new de- 
velopments in shoe and leather 
manufacturing equipment, mate- 
rials, and methods; outstanding 
plant operations; good features 
about newsworthy men and firms 





Trade Publications 


in all the manufacturing branches 
of the industry; and articles on 
merchandising from the manu- 
facturer’s viewpoint. No retailing 
material wanted. Query. 1'/¢ a 
word on acceptance; $1 and up 
for photos. 


Modern Packaging, 122 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Mo., 75¢; $5. Ed., Lloyd Stouffer. 
Illustrated articles from 500 to 
2500 words dealing with package 
developments and the use of pack- 
ages; also articles relating to ad- 
vertising and merchandising in 
which the package is the essential 
factor. Query. $17.50 per pub- 
lished page on publication. 


Modern Stationer, 250 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Mo.; 
$2.50. Ed., David Manley. Ar- 
ticles concerning successful sales 
methods of commercial office sup- 
plies stores, particularly of estab- 
lishments in larger cities. 1/2¢ a 
word on publication; illustrations 
extra. Query before submitting. 


Motor Boat and Power Boating, 
63 Beekman St., New York 7, 
N. Y. Mo., 25¢; $2. Ed., William 
F. Crosby. Illustrated articles up 
to 2500 words dealing with the 
construction, upkeep or use of 
boats, engines or boating acces- 
sories. Pencil sketches of how-to- 
do certain things — how to navi- 
gate, repair, haul-out, store, moor, 
etc.—accompanied by descriptions 
of not over 2500 words. Varying 
rates on publication. 


The Neighborhood Drycleaner, 
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9 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
(Formerly Dry Cleaning Indus- 
tries). Mo.; $2. Ed., Arthur F. 
Nesbitt. Articles not longer than 
3000 words, stressing the mer- 
chandising phase of the dry clean- 
er’s operation — how to sell, how 
to attract customers, how to ad- 
vertise, how to satisfy his cus- 
tomers, how to train sales girls, 
etc. Stories should be based on a 
dry cleaner’s experience and show 
his step-by-step approach to the 
problem and the results achieved. 
In all cases, the by-line of the dry 
cleaner should be used. Query 
first on features. Short fillers of 
750 to 1000 words, or less, are 
acceptable. Short items for their 
two departments, “Production 
Tips” and “Merchandising Ideas”, 
for which they pay $5 for each 
item and $2.50 for each photo 
used in connection with these 
shorts. It is desirable that the 
name of the individual dry cleaner 
be used with the item and that the 
item be written in the first per- 
son. Obituaries, also, are always 
acceptable. Pictures of dry clean- 
ers, dry cleaning plants and out- 
standing store window displays 
desirable. 40¢ an inch on publica- 
tion; $2.50 for photos. 


Optometric Weekly, 5 N. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago II]. Weekly; 
$3. Ed., Martin Topaz. Illustrat- 
ed technical articles and news 
items pertaining to the profession. 
20¢ per inch. 


Plumbing and Heating Business, 
5941 Grand Central Terminal 
Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. Mo., 
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25¢; $2. Ed., John Carlson. Illus- 
trated articles of interest to the 
plumbing and heating trade; also 
news items. Minima: 2¢ a word 


on publication; $3 for photos. 


Practical Builder, 5 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. Mo., 35¢; $7. 
Ed., James M. Lange. Illustrated 
articles of practical nature, not 
over 300 words, that give useful 
information to building contrac- 
tors. Human - interest stories on 
housing projects, such as real 
estate sub-divisions, small factory 
structures, tourist cabins and sum- 
mer cottages. Pictures, names and 
addresses of the builders are im- 
portant and should accompany all 
stories. 70¢ per col. inch., includ- 
ing illustrations, during month of 
publication. 


Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Mo., 35¢; $3. 
Ed., M. E. Lerner. Articles up to 
2400 words, usually from factory 
experts and technicians, dealing 
with rubber products. $10 a page, 
after publication. 


Safety Engineering, 75 Fulton 
St., New York 7, N. Y. Mo., 50¢; 
$4. Ed., Harry Armand. IIlustrat- 
ed articles dealing with fire and 
accident prevention, and indus- 
trial health conservation. Dra- 
matic photos on acceptance. No 
appropriation for text matter. 


Surgical Business, 369 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Mo., 30¢; $3. Illustrated articles 
up to 1000 words, dealing with 
the display, merchandising and 
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selling of surgical supplies, medi- 
cal equipment and orthopedic 
appliances. Short news items con- 
cerning personalities in the field. 
1¢ to 144¢ a word on publication; 
$3 to $5 for photos. 


Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, 
79 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Mo., 50¢; $3. Mng. Ed., D. B. 
Taylor. Illustrated articles of 1000 
words on the merchandising of 
coffee, teas, and spices. 1¢ a word 
up on publication; $1.50 for 
photos. Query before submitting 
manuscripts. 


Wood Products, 343 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 4, Ill. Mo.; $2. 
Ed., M. B. Pendleton. Occasional 
articles of 1500 to 2000 words, 
from authoritative sources, treat- 
ing on woodworking practice, or 
administration. 1¢ a word on 
publication. 


Miscellaneous 


Christian Life, 434 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Janice M. 
Gosnell, Fiction Ed., reports: “Be- 
ginning with the October issue, 
Christian Life magazine will fea- 
ture a ‘Blue Ribbon’ story, which 
will represent an award of merit 
made every other month for the 
fiction appearing in Christian Life 
during the two months involved 
In addition to featuring a briei 
sketch of the writer, we will pay 
a bonus of $25 over our regula 
rate on each story receiving th 
award. That means a ‘Blue Rib 
bon’ short story of 3000 words wi! 
bring the author $45 (we pa 
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14%2¢ a word) PLUS $25, a total 
of $70. And a short-short will 
bring a total of $50 (our flat rate 
of $25 per short-short PLUS the 
$25 bonus) — approximately 4¢ 
a word. The author is eligible for 
any number of awards, of course. 

“Christian Life, slanted for 
evangelical Christians, wants sto- 
ries built around adult Christian 
problems resolved by character 
action. Short stories should run 
2000 to 3000 words, short-shorts, 
900 to 1200 words.” 


Pictorial Press, 152 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. George A. 
Piersol, Executive Ed.; Jane M. 
Shaffer, Fashion and Feature Ed. 
Photo-features for Pan-American, 
Australian, and European publi- 
cations. Fashion and home eco- 
nomic photos. Human _ interest 
shots. Picture stories. Color trans- 
parencies (3% by 44% minimum 
size). Terms—50 per cent royalty 
on publication. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. Mo., 25¢; 
$2.50. Ed., Raymond J. Brown. 
Well-illustrated authentic narra- 
tives up to 3000 words, of hunting 
and fishing experiences, contain- 
ing some element of humor, in- 
struction, inspiration or excite- 
ment. Shorter “service” material 
—kinks, how-to-make articles, etc. 
1¢ a word and up, on acceptance; 
$3 and up for photos. 


The Florida Writers’ Colony 
will hold its Writers’ Conference 
at Venice, Florida, on August 20- 
26, 1950. For further information 
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address Joseph Lawren, Director, 
Florida Writers’ Colony, Venice, 
Florida. 


Speaking Frankly, Modern Liv- 
ing Council, Inc., 17 E. 45th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Exec. Ed., 
Laurence C. Goldsmith. Formerly 
It Happened To Me. A digest-size 
illustrated “‘problem” magazine. 
Report that they have just about 
completed filling all their current 
editorial requirements (except for 
very short fillers) and do not wish 
any more material until after 
Labor Day. 


Storyette, 1273 Westwood Blvd., 
W. Los Angeles 24, Calif. 25¢, 
pocket size. Ed., Cecil Grahame. 
Short-shorts to 1500 words, and 
short stories to 2500 words are 
desired, with short poems for fill- 
ers. Hope to introduce at least 
one new writer in each issue. 
Rates, from %2¢ per word. 


The Playwrights Publishing Co., 
P. O. Box 959, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York 17, N. Y. A new 
company which is seeking plays 
for publication for the amateur 
theatre. Query. 


Here’s HOW, The Magazine of 
Money - Making Ideas, will be 
published in September by the 
How Publishing Company, 1512 
Jarvis Ave., Chicago 26, Ill., a 
subsidiary of the Warner Electric 
Company. Raymond E. Brandell, 
Publisher, reports as follows: “We 
are interested in all types of ma- 
terial which fulfills our advertising 
slogan: ‘Helps You Get Ahead By 





HOW TO SELL 
WHAT YOU WRITE 


By MYRON M. STEARNS 
A veteran of the writing profession shows 
the best methods for reaching the 
editors. Discusses what 
script saleable; the questic 
are new writers wanted, et 


112 pages, $1.25, postpaid 


WRITER'S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


maxes @ ménu 
n of agents; 


PRACTICAL BOOKS FOR 
EVERY WRITER 


The following books are offered at 
qgreatiy reduced prices 
WRITING FOR VAUDEVILLE 
by Brett Page 


THE ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 
by Esenwein and Carnegie 


EDITORIALS AND EDITORIAL WRITING, 
by Robert W. Nea! 


NEWS AND NEWSWRITING, 
by Robert W. Nea! 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PLAY WRITING, 
by Chariton Andrews 


THE PLOT OF THE SHORT STORY, 
by Henry Albert Phillips 


THE FEATURE PHOTOPLAY, 
by Henry Albert Phillips 50 


THE PHOTODRAMA, 
by Henry Albert Phillips .50 


FRENCH SHORT-STORY MASTERPIECES 
(2 vols.) translated by Esenwein 1.00 


RUSSIAN SHORT-STORY MASTERPIECES 
(2 vols.) translated by Esenwein 1.00 


(On orders to Canada add I5¢ postage) 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Springfield 3, Mass 
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Telling How!’ We want articles 
on how to make things for profit; 
how to establish ‘personal service’ 
businesses; success stories; inspira- 
tional articles; self-help ideas, etc. 
Feature material should range 
from 1000 to 2500 words, with or 
without photos. ‘How to’ articles 
should include rough sketches or 
explanatory diagrams when re- 
quired. We also need filler mate- 
rial with profit angle, any length, 
and cartoons in tune with our 
editorial slant. We will report 
within two weeks on all material 
submitted. Rates are 3¢ a word 
and up. Photos with captions, $4 
and up, depending on merit and 
appeal. We will pay premium 
rates for material that is new, 
fresh, off the beaten path. Pay- 
ment within ten days after ac- 
ceptance.” 


Quiz-Master Publishing Co., 72 
Orange St., Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
recently published something dif- 
ferent and unique in the form of 
the Quiz-Master. This is a digest- 
size quiz book, or quiz book game, 
retailing for 25¢, which automati- 
cally points out and checks a per- 
son’s answers and rates or aver- 
ages his score. The first in the 
series is a 32-page booklet dealing 
with questions and answers (with 
interesting comments) of a gen- 
eral nature. Other Quiz-Master 
books will follow this first edition, 
dealing with various subjects, such 
as sports, drama, radio, geogra- 
phy, current events, etc. Further 
information on the series can be 
had by writing to the Quiz-Master 
Publishing Company. 





WRITER’S MONTHLY 
BOOK SHOP 


Art of Cartooning, Chuck Thorndike... ish tahiti coatcaesegadcatacccasocenigiag ae ame 
Art of Useful Writing, Walter B. Pitkin... RES 2.25 
The Art of Writing Fiction, gy Burchard Orvis... i 4.00 
Article Writing and Marketing, George L. Bird 5.50 
Best Science-Fiction Stories, Bleiler & Dikty Noe ce ees sisi 2.95 
PPRSAORERS 00k ERY URNORR GAR COURS." FUE ess seccsiiortemncensserreesinssrnrrersnienecasscticed 1.00 
Business Paper Writing, Pauline and Wilfred Redmond... Re STE oer EG 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary, Clement Wood... 2.00 
Correct Word and How to Use It, Josephine Turck Baker.. 

Dictionary of Thoughts 

Fiction Writing Self-Taught, Arthur Hoffman....... 

First Principles of Verse, Robert Pilb yet nance ceeeieeisiomemcinte 

How Advertising Is Written—And Why, Aesop GLI. cccccmnnncnssnennenminenenmuaine 

How to Sell What You Write, Myron M. Stearns... 

Improving Your Vocabulary, Clarence Stratton crcccccccsnssesessenseneen 

I Sell What I Write, Jules Archer 

Let’s Write Short-Shorts, Foy Evans.......... 

Mystery Fiction—Theory and Technique, “Marie F. Rodell... 

New American Encyclopedia............ 

Newsgathering and Newswriting, Robert M. 

Plot Digest, Kobold Knight 











Preparing the Manuscript, Udia G. Olsen. : 
Protection and Marketing of Literary Property, Philip Wittenberg 
Radio Comedy: How to Write It, Art Henley... So a ce 





rhe Said Book, Rodale and Mulock... ities 
Seven Principles of Poetry, Anne Hamilton... 
Short-Short Stories, Robert Oberfirst 

Style Rule... 

Technique of Screenplay W riting, Eugene Vale 
The Technique of the Picture Story, Mich & Eberman.... 

Treasury of American Folklore... 

SUR Te WOR, FO WEI anncssistenictienscctcnnieccermnctecignaaniite ss nsagianeiceelccneie 
Webster’s Biographical Dictionary... sa a senseless 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary (6th edition) .. 
Webster's Dictionary of SYNONYMS... 

Where to Sell Magazine Articles, Allard ‘and Lin. 
Words Into Type, Skillin and Gay ; 
Writers: Learn to Earn, Mildred I. Reid 

Writers: Make It Sell, Mildred I. Reid 

Writing and Selling Greeting Card Verses, June Barr 
Writing and Selling Special Feature Articles, Patterson & Hyde 
Writing RGAEe VRB, TRACER PRT IROU I a cstcetesssistcsstcimceccctiesioninrcerl 
Writing Non-fiction, Walter 5. Campbell 

YOu Can Write, Bo Praser BONG csi ee iciees 
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Tho dhoys Chit 


to have the most beautiful dress 
in the world. Even my daughter Sally. 


ce NO REAL REASON for a girl 


But—I bought it. And-when I paid 
the bill, I whistled! Partly with the 
well-known father’s bill-shock. Partly 
for happiness. Because, Sally was 
right—there never was a prettier 
dress to get married in. 

It’s times like that—when we can 
buy something really important even 
if it is a luxury—that I feel like such 
a lucky guy. 

I know the luckiest day of my life 
was when I signed up to save regu- 
larly through the Payroll Savings 
Plan at the office! 

Buying U.S. Savings Bonds 
. .~ by the Payroll Savings Plan or 
the Bond-A-Month Plan . . . is the 
world’s “‘foolproofest’’ method of 
saving money. And every $3 you in- 


vest turns into $4. 
Chittmitic sawing ub 
AWW Awing 
x 
US. Savings Bonds 
bade Quins 
; Contributed by this magazine in co- 


B operation with the Magazine Pub- 
lishers of America asa public service, 


( 
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